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Art Exhibition for the Relief 


of the LANCASHIRE DISTRESS, 6, Suffolk Street, Open from 
10 a.m, until Dusk, Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d, 


F. W. Dicey, } Hon, Secs, 


A. L. CHEetwopE, 
Spirit Photographs. Three 


Specimens of these Extraordinary and well-attested Pheno- 


mena sent post free for 3s. 6d. For a full account see the “ Spi- 
ritual Magazine,”’ for January and February, price 6d. each, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








TO SOLICITORS, AUCTIONEERS, &c., &c, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN ALL THE 


LONDON & COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
WM. DAWSON AND SONS, 


74, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 
All the London Newspapers punctually supplied, 


The Hampdens. An Histo- 


riette, by HARRIET MARTINEAU, with Illustrations by J. E, 
MILLAIS, is now commencing in ONCE A WEEK. 


London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 








In the Press. 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 


Something New; or, Tales for 


THE TIMES. Edited by CAPTAIN EUSTACE W. JACOB, late 
9th Regiment. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, Victoria Press, 834, Farringdon Street. 





A VOLUME OF 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
Will be published, dedicated, by Hern Masrsty’s 
SPECIAL PERMISSION, fo H. R. H. 
Tue Princess oF WALES, 


On Ber (Marriage. 


The Contributors are: Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Grote, 
Harriett Martineau, Louis Blanc, Owen Meredith, Miss 
Muloch, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Sydney Dobell, Christina 
Rossetti, Earl of Carlisle, Rev. Charles Kingsley, Fred- 
erica Rowan, Hon. Roden Noel, Hamilton Aide, Dante 
Rossetti, Isa Craig, George Macdonald, and others, 





POEMS: 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


By Curistina Rossertr, GrorGe MacpoNacp, 
W. Attineuam, R. Monckton MItyes, “V.,” 
Maky Howirr, “G. E. M.,” B. R. Parkes, 
Isa CRAIG, AND OTHERS. 


“There would be little need of a + gen inducement 
to make popular a volume of which verses such as 
“Sudden Light’ are not an exceptional ornament, but a 
good sample.’’— Examiner, 


“There are very few of the poems without some poeti- 
cal touch in them, and the majority have something 
more than this.’’—Spectator. 


“‘Mr. Locker’s poem, ‘The Jester’s Plea,’ possesses 


the delicate humour and pathos which characterise his 
metrical productions,’’—Atheneum, 


* This volume is a right welcome Christmas present | 


e + + . We heartily recommend it to our readers,’’— 
Daily News. < 

** These are sensible and thoughtful poems, from stron 
and intellectual minds.” —Obserer, 4 


“ The contributors have evidently not sent the unpub- 
lished manuscripts that linger in every desk, but have 
Saen and written for the special purpose.’ — The 

r. 


Tt happens very seldom that a collection of poems b 
fourteen different authors can be opened in which there 
is not one which does not bear marks of at least decided 
talent ; such is the case withthe ‘Offering to Lancashire.’ 

Miss Craig quite bears away the palm from all 
her compeers, in the piece entitled ‘ Brothers,’ which 
without the flashes of genius of Miss Rossetti, yet works 
out its own purpose with a careful self-mastery which 


raises it to a really high rank amongst contemporary 
poetry,”’—TZhe Reader, 





London: Emrty Farrurvit, Victoria Press, 
83a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF SIR JAMES STEPHEN'S 
ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume, 8vo., price l4s, 


Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
GRAPHY. 


1, HILDERRAND. 

2. SAINT FRANCIS of Assisi. 
The Founders of Jesuitism, 
. MARTIN LUTHER. 

The French Benedictines, 

. The Port Royalists, 

. RICHARD BAXTER, 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Strenuen, K.C.B. Fourth 
Edition ; with a Biographical Notice of the Author, by 


his Son. 

Sr JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES 
on the HISTORY of FRANCE, Third Edition. Twovols. 
8vo. price 24s, 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 


8. TheEvangelicalSuccession. 

9 WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

10, The Clapham Sect. 

11. The Historian of Enthn- 
siasm. 

12, The Epilogue, 


NOow ce 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
Second Edition, now ready, in post 8vo., price 9s. 6d. 


Letters from Italy and Switz- 


ERLAND. By Fertrx Menpgetssonn BaArtTHOLDY. 
Translated from the German by Lapy WALLACE, 


“In these letters, addressed| will become as classical as 
rincipally to members of his] those compositions, ... . it 
‘amily, the playful affectionate | is seldom that we have inclina- 

nature ofthe man sheds every- | tion to speak of a book in terms 

where the loveliest radiance. | of equalwarmth. We must add 

There is music in his descrip- | that Lady Wallace has per- 

tions, and a murmur of song | formed her part of translator 

seems to run through all his | in a manner beyond all praise. 

The letters read as if English 

had been the language in which 

and we venture to predict that | they were written,” — Par- 
the Letters of Mendelssohn | thenon, 


London: LonemaNn, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


letters. They are the converse 
of his Songs without Words, 








LATIN VERSE-BOOKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
A New Edition, in 12mo., price 2s, 6d. and Kry, price 5s, 


A Series of Progressive Exer- 


CISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. By Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Tenth Edition of the First Sxrrres, to which are prefixed 
the Sections of Dr. Kennepy’s Syntax referred to in the 
text, also a brief but comprehensive Prosody. 
By the same Author, for the use of Advanced Students, 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC 
VERSE, Seconp Sertss, to which is prefixed, a Grammar 
of Latin Poetry (which may be had separately, price 1s.) 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 


London: LonGMAN, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES. 
Now ready, a New Edition, in 8yo, price 12s, 


Lectures on the Science of 


LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Max Mitixr, M.A., Fellow of All Soul's 
College, Oxford ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Institute of France. The Third Edition, revised. 


London: LoyemMay, Greey, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 








SIR BENJAMIN C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INQUIRIES. 


Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 5s, 


Psychological Inquiries, Part 


I. Being a Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the 
Mental Faculties. By Sir Bensamin C. Bronte, Bart., 
D.C.L., V.P.R.S8., Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Institute of France, &c. 

Part Il, Essays in Illustration of some points in the Phy- 
sical and Moral History of Man, just published, price 5s. 


London: Lonemay, Grezy, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL 
GAZETTEER. 

In One large Vol. 8vo. of 1,360 pages, comprising about 

50,000 Names of Places, price 30s. cloth; or hf.-russia, 35s, 


Dictionary of Geography, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Form- 
ing a ome ioe General Gazetteer of the World. By 
ALEXANDER Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E., ¥.R.G.8., F.G.8., 
&c., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| Second Edition, revised to February, 1862. 





London: Loremay, Geren, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


Letter to Bishop Colenso, 


wherein his Objections to the Pentateuch are Examined in 
Detail. Third Edition, with additional Remarks on Part Il. By 
the Rev, WILLIAM H, HOARE, M.A., Author of “Veracity of 


London: J. 
C 





and F, H. RIVINGTON, Waterloo Place; 


sambridge; DEIGHTON, BELL & Co, 











Madras. Messrs. Gantz, Bro- 


thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.”” Annual subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 


Germany. Mr.F.A.Brockhaus, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribers will send 
their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 
to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 











Berlin. Messrs. Asher and Co., 
agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers, 
and take charge of books intended for review, 


Paris. Agent forthe “Reader, ” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Bocks intended for Review. 











—— 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
May now be had, in Two Vols. crown 8yo, price 8s, cloth, 


The Rey. Sydney Smith’s 


WORKS; including his Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the aboye, 


in Three Vols. 8vo. price 36s, 


The TRAVELLER’S EDITION, complete 


in One Volume, price 21s, 


An EDITION in POCKET VOLUMES, 


Three Vols, feap, 8vo. price 21s, 


The WIT and WISDOM of the REY, 
SYDNEY SMITH, price 7s. 6d. 


London: Loyeman, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 








LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS, 
Library Edition, the Tenth, in Three Vols, 8vo. price 36s, 


Critical and Historical Essays 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review, By the Right Hon, 
Lord MAacavuLay, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Traveller’s Edition, complete 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. price 21s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. An Edition in Volumes for the Pocket. Three 
Vols. feap. 8vo, price 21s, = 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, People’s Edition, complete in Two Vols. crown 
8vo. Price 8s, 


London: Lonemay, Greex, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


a eee 





THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 


Now ready, with fine Portrait of SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 
and Vignette of the Underground Railway, feap., 5s, cloth, 


The Year-Book of Facts in 


SCIENCE AND ART. Exhibiting the most important Im- 
rovements and Discoveries of the Past Year in Mechanics, the 
Jseful Arts, andthe Physical Sciences. By Jonn Trims, F.S.A., 

Author of “ Things not Generally Known,” etc., ete. 

*,.* This work, published annually, records the proceedings of 
the principal Scientific Societies, and is indispensable for those 
who wish to possess a faithful picture of the progress of Science 
and the Arts, ‘“ Ably and honestly compiled.”"—Atheneum. 


Also an Extra Volume, price 6s., entitled 


The Year-Book of Facts in the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. Witha fine Photo- 
graph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


“ Here is just as much preserved about the Exhibition as, when 
it has heen swept away, any one would care to know,”’—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“A very timely, useful, and interesting compendium and mo- 
mento of the Exhibition of 1862." — Builder. 

“A rapid, concise, and careful examination of the contents of 
the great pleasant for perusal and convenient for 
reference.” —Sunday Times. 

“An excellent Aide-Memoire of the Exhibition,”—Mining 
Journal, 


N.B.—The Volume for 1861, with Portrait of Lord Brougham, 
and that for 1862, with Portrait of William Fairbairn, F.R.5., are 


| still on sale. A set of the four vols., viz., 1861, 1962, and } 


A History of 


rice 5s. each, and the extra volume, price 6s., will be fi 
on receipt of a Post-office Order for £1 Is. 


London: Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, B.C, 





Spanish Litera- 


oR. ree 
TURE. En re-written, GEORGE TroRRe .. en 


volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 
Trtoxzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & CO. 


-_—<—— 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; or, English Spelling- 
Book. Compiled for the use of Ackworth School, Im- 
proved Edition, 18mo. cloth lettered, price 1s. 6d, 


BARBAULD’S LECONS POUR DES ENFANS. 
wis ’age de Deux jusqu’a Cinq. Avec une Inter- 
prétation Anglaise. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 


BARBAULD’S HYMNS EN PROSE. Traduit de 
l’Anglais, Par M. Crzmence. 18mo. sewed, price ls. 


CHRISTIE’S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL 
SPELLING-BOOK. Exbibiting the Etymology and 
Meanings of 8,000 words; with Lessons on Etymology, 
and Notes. Seventh Edition, 12mo., cloth, price ls. 6d. 


THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. By 
- Marcaret FE. Dartoy. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Fron- 
‘tispiece, price 5s. 


GILES’ ENGLISH PARSING; comprising the Rules 
of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons, Im- 
proved Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 


HOPKINS’ EXERCISES ON ORTHOGRAPHY. On 
oar Plan, New Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 
8. 


PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on 
Facts and Objects. With 130 graphic Illustrations, 
New Edition, cloth, price 1s, 6d, 


CHILD’S FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Aww Ropwe.tyt. With many Cuts. New Edition, 
revised by Juut1a Corner. 16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK; in which the 
Origin of’ each word is given from the Greek, Latin, 
Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages. With the parts of speech and 
the pronunciation accented. By J. Rowsornam, 
F.R.38.A. New Edition, 12mo., cloth, price Is. 6d. 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN, with brief 
Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and 
Families. By Josrpn Paynr. Tenth Edition, cor- 
rected and ged, 18mo., 28, 6d, cloth; or 3s. scarlet, 
gilt edges. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY, with short Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Criti- 
cal. By Josern Payne. New and Enlarged Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s, 


A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS; their 
History, and the Events which led to their discovery. 
With a Short Explanation of some of the principal 
Natural Phenomena. By E. A, WiniEment, ew 
Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ANALYSES AND 


Summaries ofthe Old and New Testament History and 

Geography :— 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
RORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES. By J. T. WHEELER, 
F.R.G.S,, &c, Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 

Svo., cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. By J.T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised, post 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d, 

AN ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
£ tac: WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Small folio, ilhustrated 

large Coloured Maps, and Plan of Jerusalem, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 

A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. For Schools, Families, and fees 
ar men ae by H porto and gee es Illus- 
trations, umerous Ma agrams, vols. 
18mo., cloth, price 2s, each, F a ae 


SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE; being a Progressive 
Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, specially 
for the use of Schools. By J. R. Droxsrx, 

Principal Drawing Master to the City of London Schools. 
Second Edition, in one vol. 8vo., Goth gilt, price 5s, 
with many Woodcuts, and Forty Engraved Plates, : 


A See se a RSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
H LANGUAGE. By M. Lx Pace, Prof 
French in London : . — 
PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. 4 , 
UE SAGES SPENCE. SONU, hn J, LECH, DE 


person b+ ae hear daily if living in France, Cloth, 


price 3s, 


: LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part II. THE GIFT OF 
FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
on ok ON, With Notes, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part III THE LAS 
pL Aly FRENCH; with the Versification, Cioth, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER FOR BEGINN : 
Easy Lessons in French, Cloth, price 2s, 6a. ecandion 


LE PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR;; or, First Chatterings i 
French. oe ing a Key to the Gift of French Conversation. 


LE PAGE'S NI ¥ PRONUNCL ‘ 
uF CETIES OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION, 


LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURY OF > 
Chote sr. With the English before the Frocek. 


on PAGE’S KEY TO L’ECHO DE PARIS, Price 1s, 

= PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER, A Handbook for Tra 

Shine on ee tos ( "Cloth, 
yy tinent and Students at Home. Cloth, 


PAGE'S READY GUIDE TO FREN y 
wg 9 Grammar by Examples, giving Models ot a 
strings throughout Accidence and Syntax, Cloth, price 
TATE’S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC ; Containing a Minute Investigation of the 
Principles of the Science, and their general application 


to Commercial Calculations. By Wiis T ‘i 
Edition, pe and cofrected, in One a — 
neatly bound, price 2s, 6d. : 


KEY TO THE ABOVE, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d, 





VIRTUE, BROTHERS, AND €O.,, 
1, AMEN CORNER, EC, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 


-¥?>-- 


Golden Leaves fromthe Works 


of the Poets and Painters, Edited by ROBERT BELL, One very 
thick volume, 4to,, cloth and gold, £1, 5s, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“By far the most important book of the season, and, in at 





least one respect, may be set down as about the very best of the 
Christmas books which have yet appeared in the long, long suc- 
cession of these annual Jivies de lure.” 

“It is edited with something of a scientific aim in literature. 
Mr. Bell, himself a poet, and whose life has been given to editing 
and commenting on the British poets, has attempted to give a 
specimen catalogue, as it were, of the sacred tribe, from Chaucer 
to our own contemporaries. . .. , . Mr. Bell’s reading has 
been enormous, and his taste is refinedand discriminating; and 
the fulness and variety of the banquet is very charming.” 

“The rich paper, sumptuous typography, and admirable print- 
ing of this noble volume might almost recall Dr, Dibdin from 
that paradise of bibliography where, we trust, he revels.” 


Quarles’ Emblems, Withmany 


Hundreds of Iilustrations by CHARLES BENNETT and W. HARRY 
ROGERS, Small 4to., handsomely hound, cloth gilt, 21s., reduced 
to 12s. 


Thomson’s Seasons. Illustrated 


by BrrkeT FOSTER, PICKERSGILL, NOEL HUMPHREYS, &c¢, 
8vo., handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 18s., redueed to 10s, 


Grahame’s Sabbath, and other 


POEMS. Illustrated by BrIRKET FOSTER, 8vo., elegantly bound, 
cloth gilt, 10s, 6d., reduced to 7s, 6d, 


Creation’s Testimony to i ts 


GOD; or, the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and Revelation, 
By Rev. THoMAS RaGa@. A New Edition, beautifully printed, 
large post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Edition, superbly printed on toned paper, from the Eton copy; 


with exquisite Steel Engravings, Feap. 8vo., cloth and gold, 5s, 








Early Ballads, Illustrative of 


History, Traditions, and Customs. Edited by ROBERT BELL, 
Printed on toned paper, and illustrated with four exquisite Steel 
Engravings, Feap, cloth and gold, 65s, 


Poetical Works of Edgar Allan 


POE. Edited by JAMES HANNAY, With numerous chaste 
Iilustrations. Fceap. 8vo., beautifully printed on toned paper, 
and elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 3s. 6d, 


Faraday’s (Prof.) Lectures be- 


fore a Juvenile Auditory, Fcap, 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


Importance of Literature to 


MEN OF BUSINESS, A New Edition, feap, 8vo, 
r (In Preparation. 


Universal Biography: embra- 


cing a Series of Original Memoirs of the Most Distinguished 
Persons of all Times, By Numerous Contributors, 8vo., cloth 
10s, 6d, 


The Rank and Talent of the 


TIME; Containing One Thousand interesting and accurate 
Memoirs of Eminent Living Individuals, New Edition 
Illustrated, 8vo,, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


of Universal Reference, from the Earliest Records to the End of 
1861, Arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically, One large 
vol,, post 8vo, arttiqne cloth, bevelled, 7s. 6d, 


The Bible Student’s Book of 


DATES, Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


The Classical Student’s Book 


OF DATES. Post 8yo, Goth, Two pts., each, 1s. 


A General Gazetteer: or, Dic- 


tionary of Descriptive and Physical Geography. Compiled from 
the most recent Authorities, 
Third Edition, cloth 8vo., 8s, 6d, 


The Israel of the Alps. By 


Rev. ALEx1Is Muston, M.A. Beingan Account of the Waldenses 
and the Mission, A New Edition, greatly enlarged, with addi<. 
tional Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth and gold, 5s, 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—-}>— 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol. I. 
completing the Work. [On Saturday next. 





2. 
The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 


By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., H.M. Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan, With 2 Maps and 142 Ilus- 
trations on Wood and Chromolithography. Two Volumes, 
8vo, 42s, 


3. 
SAVONAROLA and HIS TIMES. 


By PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated, with the Author’s 
co-operation, by LEONARD HORNER, F.R.8. Two 
Volumes, post 8yo., with Medallion, 18s. 


4, 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. ByJ.H. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D, Vols.I.,and1l.,8vo, [Jn a few days, 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATU- 


| RAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: Demonstrating a Universal 
Faith, By WILLIAM HOWITT,. Two Volumes, post 
8vo. [On Thursday next, 


6, 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. J. 
W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. ‘‘ The 
| Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch Considered.” 
| 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


7. 
- BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ; 


viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 
Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches, By NAS- 
SAU W. SENIOR, Post 8yo. Price 10s, 6d, 





8. 
The LIFE of BISHOP WARBUR- 


TON, with Remarks on his Works. By the Rey. J. 8. 
| WATSON, M.A, 8vo., with Portrait, 18s, 





9, 
HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: 


Psalms and Hymns selected and arranged in the order 
By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d, 


| of the Christian Seasons. 
| Prebendary of Lichfield, 


10 


The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by 
C, WINKWORTH:; the Tunes, for Four Voices, com- 
piled and edited by W. 8. BENNETT and OTTO 
GOLDSCHMIDT, Fcap, 4to., 10s, 6d, 


11, 


CHRISTIANITY and its EVI- 


DENCES; an Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to 
his former Congregation. By JOHN MACNAUGHT, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

12, 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH’S HISTORY 


of WESLEYAN METHODISM. New and cheaper Edi- 
tion, in course of publication in 31 Monthly Parts, price 
6d. each, 


13, 
NARRATIVE of a SECRET MIS- 


SION to the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808, By the Rey, 
J. ROBERTSON. Edited from the Author’s MS. by his 
Nephew, A. C. FRASER, Sq. feap 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


14, 


The STORY ofaSIBERIAN EXILE. 


By M. RUFIN PIETROWSKI. Followed by a Narrative 





By JAMES BRYCE, LL,D., F.GS. | 


of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from the French. 
Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


15. 


H.R.H. 
The Book of Dates: a Treasury 


| an Agricultural Memoir. By J.C. MORTON. Dedicated, 


The PRINCECONSORT’S FARMS; 


by permission, toH.M, the Query, With 4 Illustrations, 


4to, 52s, 6d. 


16, 

GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
in SOUTH AUSTRALIA, principally in the DISTRICT 
SOUTH-EAST of ADELAIDE. By the Rev. J. E. 
| WOODS, F.G.8, With Map and Woodcuts, 8vo, 14s, 


17, 


| A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
founded on that of the late Dr. Urz. By HENRY 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON. By Sir 
RuruerrorDd Atcock, K.C.B. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Longman. 1863. 

OWARDS the close of 1858, the 
British public were startled by the 
accounts which reached England of the 
experiences and observations of the first 

Mission which had visited Japan since 

the days of Captain Saris. Vague records 

did indeed exist of our early intercourse 

with this outpost of Eastern civilization, 

but the publications of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, in which they are to be found, have 


a limited circulation, and but few were | 


conversant with those quaint old Chronicles 
by the Jesuit Fathers ;—more charming but 
not so trustworthy as the better-known 
works of practical Dutch traders. The 
solid productions of Kempfer, Siebold, 
Titsingh, Thunberg, and a host of others, 
were not, however, attractive reading for 
the multitude, and were not to be found 
in every library; the result was that the 
British public was profoundly ignorant of 
Japan, morally, socially, politically, and in 
every other way, and received with consi- 
derable scepticism accounts which were, 
in fact, only repetitions of what had been 
described before. 

There is probably no country in the 
world, except perhaps China, upon which 
three centuries have worked so little 
change.as upon Japan. The superficial 
observer, in the year 1563, saw very much 
what the passing traveller sees in the 
year 1863. It is only when our investiga- 
tion becomes more minute that we detect 
symptoms of change. It must ever happen 
that, where the distinctive peculiarities in 
a country are so strongly marked, a certain 
sameness should characterize all the narra- 
tives of travellers. The salient features 
come out in strong relief, and are so decided 
as scarcely to leave room for opposite im- 
pressions. The result has been, that the 
casual visitors who have recorded their obs- 
ervations display a remarkable unanimity. 
Since 1858 we have had at least twelve 
books on Japan. Of these some were 
written by persons who had paid the 
country a flying visit, others by travellers 
whose explorations had been limited to the 
British Museum, where, with the help of 
Dutch and Portuguese authors, they turned 
out very creditable imitations, and were 
probably more entertaining than if the 
occasional play of their imagination had 
been fettered by actual experience. 

Under these circumstances, it was with 
a feeling of no little satisfaction that we 
read the title of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
book—‘‘ Narrative of a Three Years’ Re- 
sidence in Japan.”’ For the first time the 
experience of the author is not to be mea- 
sured by weeks. We shall get something 
besides the eternal bathing-houses and 
absence of costume, the tea-gardens and 
the butterfly trick, the black teeth of the 
women and the politeness of the men. We 
shall at last learn something which has not 
been repeated to us in every possible form 
in four books a year for the last three years. 
Not even the most favoured Dutchman of 
former years ever had such opportunities 
as Sir Rutherford. And we are bound to 
say that our anticipations have not been dis- 
appointed. If our author does not present 
Japan to us under the favourable aspect in 
which former travellers have delighted to 
depict it, it is not because they were un- 
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| trustworthy in so far as their limited 


| observation went, but because he has had 
time to see the reverse of the medal. 
Again, if there are many points upon 
which his information is imperfect or super- 
ficial, it is not because he has been a care- 
less observer, but because knowledge is 
_ pursued under so many difficulties in Japan, 
that the most conscientious and pains-taking 
| inquirer must be satisfied with very meagre 
| results. Knowing this, we are astonished 
| at the fulness of detail upon many most 
| interesting subjects with which we are 
| supplied. Sir Rutherford has had access 
' to sources of information denied to the 
| early Dutch writers, and throws consider- 
| able light upon points barely touched upon 
| by them. Nothing can be more curious or 
| interesting than his chapter on the consti- 
tution of the Government of Japan, and 
its administrative machinery,—acontrivance 
so complex in its parts, and requiring such 
perfect regularity in its movements, that 
the introduction of a new element must at 
once produce confusion. We are at no loss, 
after contemplating this singular system, to 
understand the difficulties which seem to 
beset our diplomacy in this distant region. 
Two emperors, two courts, a spiritual royal 
family, endowed with certain privileges ; 
a temporal royal family exercising great 
control over the executive; a spiritual 
council of state to assist the Spiri- 
tual Emperor, a feudal council consist- 
ing of eighteen of the highest class nobles, 
a grand council of the nation consisting of 
342 members, an administrative council 
of the Tycoon, consisting of five Daimios of 
the third class, a subordinate council of 
eight, to say nothing of Bunios, Hatta- 
mottos, &c., all of whose functions are 
set forth by our author,—go to make up a 
state machine very difficult to keep in 
order. We have a great deal of very 
curious information given us with refer- 
ence to that most interesting class of feudal 
nobility, whose position in the country has 
been so little understood, but from whose 
hostility the foreigner has already suffered so 
much, and whose opposition may yet in- 
volve us in war with the country. Sir 
Rutherford does not allude to that remark- 
able Exodus of the aristocracy from Yedo, 
which is destined, doubtless, to exercise 
a most important influence on our relations 
with Japan; but we are assisted by the 
details he furnishes, in forming some idea 
of the power and wealth of these gran- 
dees. A remarkable and interesting list 
of nobles appears in the Appendix, giv- 
ing every Daimio’s name and residence, 
with his annual revenue and official position. 
We learn from this that there are no fewer 
than three hundred and forty-two quasi- 
independent princes in Japan, whose revenue 
ranges: from £32,000 to £769,728 sterling 
a year, besides numbers of smaller fry. We 
can easily imagine the influence which so 
powerful a class must exercise upon a 





| be towards foreigners. 


Government, however well disposed it may 
Sir Rutherford 
narrates sundry personal experiences which 
explain and account for the last most melan- 
choly episode, which resulted in the murder 
of one of our countrymen ; indeed, not the 
least interesting part of his book is that 
painful record of tragedies which have 
marked the period of his residence in Yedo. 
We are not tempted to envy the existence 





which falls to the lot of her Majesty’s 
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representative in Japan. Living in daily 
and hourly fear of assassination himself, 
scarcely a month passes without some 
murderous attack being reported, either on 
a European, or on some Japanese of distine- 
tion suspected of being favourable to the 
foreigner. And the unpleasant emotions 
excited by these occurrences are only 
varied by earthquakes which threaten 
to swallow up the Legation, or fires which 
all but devour them. The British public 
are still puzzled by the problem which 
foreign intercourse with Japan presents ; 
and although Sir Rutherford does not take 
a hopeful view of the future, he does not 
shirk the question; the political disquisitions 
with which the book abounds, and the 
very full reports which it contains of the 
most important difficulties with which our 
diplomacy has had fo contend during the 
past few years, are worthy of careful exami- 
nation. The general reader will find, 
perhaps, more charm in some of our 
author’s moral and philosophical reflections 
than in those purely political. Sir Ruther- 
ford is no superficial observer ; not content 
with stating the many social anomalies 
which are presented by the peculiar civili- 
zation of Japan, he deduces from it con- 
clusions which, whether right or wrong, as 
matters of speculation cannot fail to be 
suggestive to the thoughtful reader. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
work before us is confined to the diplo- 
matic aspect of Japan. It abounds in 
graphic descriptions of life, manners, and 
scenery. As yet, no European has travelled 
over a wider extent of this hitherto sealed 
empire. After a short notice of a visit to 
Hakodadi, the open port in the northern 
island of Yesso, Sir Rutherford—justly 
proud of a feat which he was the first 
foreigner to accomplish—takes us to the 
top of Fusyama, the Sacred Mountain in 
Japan, the highest peak of which attains an 
elevation of 14,177 feet above the level of 
the sea. After this he spends three weeks 
at a Japanese watering-place, and gives us 
glimpses of village life unknown to those 
resident at the ports. Fortunately, during 
this expedition Mr. Veitch, the. botanist, 
was of the party, and we have, in the 
Appendix, the result of that gentleman’s 
observations on the Flora of Japan. But 
by far the most interesting journey was 
that made overland by our author from 
Nagasaki to Yedo (a distance of 850 miles), 
which has afforded him an opportunity of 
presenting us with many vivid pictures of 
incidents of travel in the interior of this 
singular country. 

It would appear that the obstacles to be 
surmounted did not consist in the badness 
of the roads, in the want of means of 
transport, or in the absence of lodging, 
but in the obstructiveness of the officers 
serving as the escort to the expedition. 
The impediments thrown in the way of the 
travellers, where mere trifles were concerned, 
are singularly characteristic of the policy of 
the Government in weightier matters. ~ Sir 
Rutherford and his friend, the Dutch minis- 
ter, arriving at a town in the interior, are 
desirous of seeing some old swords which a 
former traveller had described, and which 
were preserved as relics of the great Taico- 
Sama. ‘‘ Where are the swords? We must 
of course see the illustrious hero’s weapons.” 
To which head Yaconin replies,—‘‘ Oh, the 
swords! what swords?” gravely adding, 
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“there are no swords; this is a temple.” 
‘True; but here, nevertheless, are kept 
the swords and other relics of Taico-Sama.”’ 
Yaconin must inquire; had never heard of 
such things. In a few minutes he returns, 
and we are informed there are no swords 
to be seen. ‘‘ What had become of them 
then?” ‘There never were any!” This 
is refuted by a reference to the journal 
in question, with a full and particular 
description. ‘‘But there is no priest 
to show them.” ‘ Where is the priest 
then? Let him be sent for; we intend 
to see the swords.”’ ‘‘ The priest—the priest 
isdead!” ‘* His successor then.’ ‘‘ Oh, he 
is gone to Kokura.”’ On finding, however, 
that the party are determined upon seeing 
the swords, the official, who had lied him- 
self fairly into a corner, goes unblushingly 
and produces the priest, who in his turn 
exhibits the swords, there never having 
been from the beginning the slightest 
objection to their being shown. There is 
an objective (using the word in its English 
not German sense) principle which pervades 
every one in the country: the first impulse 
of a Japanese is to object, just as, in other 
countries we could name, the first impulse 
of an inhabitant is to lie. Unfortunately, 
the objectors in Japan yield to none in the 
art of lying as well as objecting, and Sir 
Rutherford gives us an amusing chapter on 
the philosophy of mendacity. On his way 
through Niphon he spends three days at 
Osaka, the Japanese Venice, a city of 
canals and gaiety, and while here he goes to 
the play; finally arriving, after a thirty- 
three days’ journey, at Yedo, just in time 
to be nearly massacred by the ‘ Lonins,”’ 
or bravos, who had vowed them- 
selves to the destruction of the foreigner. 
“‘ Daimios,”’ ‘ Yaconins,”’ and ‘‘ Lonins,” 
all play an important part in Japanese life, 
and all are equally hostile to the foreigner ; 
it is only among the peasantry and middle 
classes that his real friends are to be found, 
and it is to be hoped that an extended com- 
mercial intercourse will not alienate them. 

Sir Rutherford givesussome valuabletrade 
details, and enters at length on the produc- 
tions of the country and its future capabi- 
lities. Language, religion, domestic man- 
ners and habits, all have their place, and 
although our author is fond of generali- 
zation, he has not neglected to give us those 
minute arid delicate touches which present 
the scenes depicted forcibly to the mind’s 
eye of the reader. He has been most ably 
seconded in his task by Mr. Wirgman, 
whose sketches are graphic and lifelike ; 
numerous little Japanese woodcuts illus- 
trating moreover the different phases of the 
inner life of the people, in so far as a 
foreigner has been able to describe it. 
If there are portions of the book which 
the general reader will skip (as, for in- 
stance, those chapters in which consular 
jurisdiction or the currency question are 
discussed at length), others will delight 
and charm him; and we are much mis- 
taken if, so far from being ‘“‘ bored’’ with 
Japan, his curiosity with reference to all 
that concerns that country will not be 
stimulated. 

Far, in spite of the light thrown upon 
it by the work before us, Japan is still a 
sealed book. Years must yet elapse before 
we understand the genius and institutions 
of this singular people, and British re- 
presentatives will still have to undergo 
many a hard trial before they will be in a 
position to present their countrymen with 
an exhaustive description of the ‘court and 
people to whom they have been accredited. 
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THE PENTATEUCH; or, The Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined. By the Bishop of Narat, 
Part IT. London: Longmans. 1863. | 

bie’ interest awakened by Bishop 

Colenso’s second part will not equal 

that awakened by the first. There can be no 
question that, had the Bishop in the First 
Part simply shown the arithmetical facts 
as he found them, the good effects which the 
publication of his book has had, in modifying 
(as it already has to an extent beyond any 
other book that has appeared in our time) 
the popularbelief in verbalinspiration, would 
have been even greater than they are, 
and whatever evil effects have followed 
from his exaggerated inferences would have 
been avoided. His name as a great arith- 
metician would have commanded, as it 
has commanded, immediate attention on 
these points. His character as a sincere 
and courageous Bishop would have been as 
high as it is now. 

The Second Part has not the same recom- 
mendation. The Bishop here comes before 
us not as an arithmetician, but as a scholar, 
and his work must be regarded as merely 
one amongst the many which have under- 
taken, on critical grounds, to define the 
authorship and examine the nature of the 
Books of the Pentateuch. His main 
positions are these :—1. That the Elohistic 
portion of the four first books of the 
Pentateuch was composed by Samuel, and 
the Jehovistic by Gad and Nathan. 2. That 
the name of Jehovah was first introduced 
in the prophetic school of Samuel. 

The first of these two positions is partly 
negative, partly positive. The negative 
argument, namely, against the Mosaic 
authorship of the books, is argued with a 
cogency which will probably strike most 
readers as conclusive. Indeed, from the 
time that the Mosaic authorship of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy was surrendered in 
obedience to the critical demands of Biblical 
science, the question has been merely one 
of detail. Substantially and in principle, 
there is no difference in this respect be- 
tween Bishop Colenso’s position and that 
of Professor Rawlinson in the “ Aids to 
Faith,’”? whom he very properly quotes :— 
‘It is not intended to deny that the Pen- 
tateuch may have undergone an authori- 
tative revision by Ezra, when the language 
may have been to some extent modernized, 
and a certain number of parenthetic inser- 
tions may have been made into the text.” 

The positive argument in favour of 
Samuel’s authorship is much less con- 
vincing. It is an attractive hypothesis. 
But there is much against it. The ascrip- 
tion of other books to Samuel (1 Chron. xxix. 
29) is difficult to reconcile with the loss of all 
tradition as to his connection with the Pen- 
tateuch, if it really was as the Bishop sup- 
poses. The detailed and authorized account 
of Egypt, in the last chapter of Genesis and_ 
the first of Exodus, is inconsistent with 
the total seclusion of Israel from Egypt at 
this period—unless we allow, which, in- 
deed, is the most probable explanation, but 
one which the Bishop hardly admits—that 
there were written documents handed down 
which the compiler incorporated or used. 
In short, as in the case of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it seems that we must rest con- 
tent with knowing that the Pentateuch 
in its present form was not written by the 
great lawgiver, whose name was long after- 
wards attached to it. We must leave its 
real composer wrapt in the same obscurity 
which enfolds the writers of all the 
other historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, except those of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The writers of the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
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Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Esther, 
are all confessedly unknown. Why not 
the author of the oldest and the most com- 
posite of all the sacred books ? 

The second position, with regard to the 
late introduction of the name of Jehovah, 
seems to us improbable in the _highest 
degree. The Bishop proves, indeed, by an 
elaborate analysis of the proper names, that 
the name was very rare before the time of 
Samuel. He shows conclusively that the 
frequent use of the name of Jehovah, in the 
narratives and speeches of the Book of 
Genesis, must be incompatible either with 
their literal accuracy or their Mosaic author- 
ship. He has brought out more clearly than 
Ewald the curious fact of the change of 
names compounded with #7 to analogous 
names compounded with Jehovah in the 
times of David. He might have noticed the 
fluctuating character of the proper names in 
the whole house of Saul. He has also 
made an elaborate analysis of the Psalms, 
with a view of discovering their Jehovistic 
and Elohistic elements, and concludes with 
the inference that Elohim was still in use 
during David’s early life, and Jehovah not 
introduced till after his middle life had 
begun. 

But (putting aside all general consider- 
ations which would make us reluctant to 
adopt so sweeping a change in the history of 
the Exodus as this hypothesis would involve) 
there are some early instances of the use in 
composition of the name of Jehovah, which, 
though few, are decisive in favour of its ante- 
Davidie existence. We fully grant Bishop 
Colenso’s argumentagainst Moriah in Genesis 
xxii. 2. Something may be said against the 
early date of the eighteen Jehovistic names 
in the first Book of Chronicles, and of 
Jochebed in Exodus vi. 20; although this 
last (with Ewald’s ingenious and almost 
pathetic argument founded upon it) is far 
more difficult of removal. But Joshua, 
Jonathan, the son of Gershom (Judges 
xviii. 30) and the use of the name in the 
song of Deborah, appear to us conclusive. 
We can really attach no weight to the 
arguments used against the early date and 
historical character of this unquestionably 
genuine song, or of those inimitabl 
primitive chapters at the close of the Book 
of Judges. 

This is a rough sketch of the book, viewed 
as a merely critical contribution to the 
Sacred History. Except the clearness and 
the frankness of the style, there is but 
little added to the knowledge already pos- 
sessed by students of the great German 
works on these subjects. The part 
on which the Bishop himself lays most 
stress is his analysis of the Psalter. 
Of this, no doubt, the results are curious, 
and coincide far more nearly with the 
dates assigned by Hengstenberg and the 
ordinary view of English divines than 
they do with Gernian critics generally. 
We do not expect much fruit from this 
special inquiry. Still every inquiry that 
can throw any light, however small, on so 
interesting a portion of the Scriptures, is 
valuable, and we are bound to say (and it 
is a grave matter for the bishops themselves 
to consider) that no single bishop on the 
bench, nor all the bishops together, have 
contributed to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment a quarter or a tithe as much as is 
contributed in this investigation of the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic elements, narrow 
and confined as it is, by the despised Bishop 
of Natal. 

Thus far we have spoken of the book as 
we should wish to speak of it, irrespective 
of the clamour which has been raised by its 
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predecessor, or which will be raised by itself. 
But it is useless to ignore the probability, 
that for one person who studies the philo- 
logical and. historical questions which the 
book really professes to treat, a hundred will 
be found who will care only to see how far 
they can push the Bishop into still further 
extremities of eccentricity or of difficulty. 
This will be an easy task. A man who 
declares that he cannot read through one of 


the prayers in the Baptismal Service because | 


it contains a passing allusion to the deluge, 


is sure to involve himself in interminable | 


perplexities. 
Authorized Version which is in every parti- 
cular a true translation of the original ? 
How few forms of speech are there, not 


What chapter is there in the | 


merely in the Liturgy, but evenin common | 


conversation, which do not involve some 
reference to doctrines more or less dubious, 
events more or less legendary! This fasti- 
diousness, if carried to its legitimate limits, 
would stop at nothing short of the Quaker, 
who refuses to name the name of Wednes- 
day because it is founded on the worship 
of Woden, or the Puritan who refused to 
wear a square cap, because God had made the 
heads of men round. 

Or, again, what is to be said of aman who 
refuses to allow the reduction of numbers, 
the enormous exaggeration of which he has 
himself proved, because such reduction 
would be inconsistent with the contempo- 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY; or, The Inferno, 
P : 
Rendered into English by Frep. Poiziock, Esq. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1854. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: The In- 
ferno. A literal Prose translation ; with the 
text of the Original collated from the best Editions 
and explanatory notes, by Joun A. CARLYLE, 
M.A. Chapman & Hail. 1849. 

THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS, from Ciullo 
d’ Aleamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1300), 
in the original metres, together with Daute’s 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1861. 

THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. 


tory, and Paradise, of Dante Alighieri. | 


| liness and pith to spare in a generation which 
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Translated, | 


with an Introduction and Notes, by THropore | A i 
| best of our English translations of the 


Martin. London: Parker & Bourn. 1862. 
* Dante Alighieri, a dark oracle 
Of wisdom and of art, I am; whose mind 
Has to my country such great gifts assign’d, 
That men account my powers a miracle. 
My lofty fancy pass’d as low as Hell, 
As high as Heaven, secure and unconfin’d ; 
And in my noble book doth every kind 
Of earthly lore and heavenly doctrine dwell, 
Renowned Florence was my mother,—nay 
Stepmother unto me her piteous son, 
Through sin of cursed slander’s tongue and 
tooth. 
Ravenna shelter’d me so cast away ; 
My body is with her,—my soul with One, 
For whom no envy can make dim the truth.” * 


N these strong lines, not unworthy of 


another. 
the Miltonie model. 


can tackle, as ours does, such tasks as 
translating Homer and Dante, not by single 


versions, but by the half dozen at a time. 


Of the earliest English translation by 
Rogers—a rare book—we know nothing; 
even its existence we learn only from 
occasional references to it by Wright, in 
his notes. Our acquaintance with Boyd’s 
translation is confined to thg lines from it 
printed under Flaxman’s Illustrations in 
the original edition, and they do not make 
us desire a closer knowledge. 

The earliest, and still in some respectsthe 





Divine Comedy now in use, is Cary’s. 
This was begun as early as 1797; but the 
first part was not published till 1805 and 
1806, and the whole in 1814. It came to 
a second edition in 1819, to a third in 1831, 
and has not, to our knowledge, reached 
It is in blank verse, framed on 
The translation is 
throughout faithful, though sometimes ob- 
scure; generally strong, and always guided 


by a true relish of the original, which 
_ shows Cary to have had no little of the stuff 


Dante himself, Boccaccio, who was seven | 


the first teacher salaried by Florence to 
deliver lectures upon the Divine Comedy, 


raneous composition of the narrative, of | has compressed the salient points of that 


which hypothesis he has himself proved the 
impossibility (page 165)? These confusions 
of thought arise, as it seems to us, partly 
from an excessive tendency to details, partly 
from a constant reminiscence of the old 
theories of verbal inspiration, and of the 
necessity of the Mosaic authorship, which 
still cling to his mind as premises, though 
he has shaken them off as conclusions. 

But we will not dwell on these points. 
We hope that, as time passes on, and the 
heat of the present controversy abates, 
these, with the exaggerated inferences 
drawn from them (which by the way are 
quite inconsistent with the large amount 
of historical fact conceded in other parts 
of his book), will pass away, and leave him 
in the same position as is occupied by hun- 
dreds of excellent clergymen and laymen, 
who are as little disposed to. receive, and 
still less disposed to treat as important, the 
camp of two millions in the desert, or the 
Mosaic authorship of passages written in 
the times of the monarchy. 

And we must, in passing, commend the 
temper with which the Bishop has written 
under. such provocation as he has received 
from (to name two only out of his assail- 
ants) the Bishop of Rochester and the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph M‘Caul. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF 
DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE. 
FIRST NOTICE. 


- DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA: THE IN- 
FERNO. Translated by W. P. Witxre, Ad- 
Hg Edinburgh: Kdmonston & Douglas. 

THE TRILOGY, or DANTE’S THREE 
VISIONS. Parts I. and II. Inferno and Pur- 


gatorio. Translated in the triple rhyme 
Original by the Rey. J omn Wael Soneran 
London: H. G. Bohn. 1862. 

DANTE. Translated into English verse by J. C 
Waient, M.A. (with thirty-four Rineedues. on 
steel, after designs by Flaxman). Fourth Edi- 
tion. London: H. G. Bohn. 1861. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated in 


the ternary rhyme by C.B. Carzey. B. 
(Four Vols.) London ; jams 1881.55. 


Westzey Tuomas. | 








mighty work and mournful life, which | 


whoso reads and comes to know, can no 
more forget. 

So deeply do the writings of Dante burn 
themselves into the imagination,—in spite 
of mysticism to which we have lost the 
clue, allusions that for us have no savour, 
party heats and passions we cannot share, 
grotesque intermixture of Pagan and Chris- 
tian, Classical and Gothic, which revolts our 
fastidious eclecticism—that it is no won- 
der those who bring to them minds most ca- 
pable of taking a strong impression should 
long in some way to record for others the 
effect these writings have produced upon 
themselves. In earlier generations, and in 
Italy, men of letters did this by lectures and 
commentaries on Dante’s works. Nowadays, 
and, in England, translation takes the place 
of commentary. If the combined richness 
and reconditeness of allusion and learning 
in Dante was at once the stimulus and the 
despair of the early commentators, the 
weight and subtlety, the strength and deli- 


rears old when Dante died, and who was | 
‘darkest desolation 


| 





cacy, the pregnancy and crystal clearness | 
capable hands, the ineffable quality of 
well at once fire and baffle the ambition of the | the original evaporates, and that those who 
translator. There never was such a wielder | obtain their knowledge of Dante through 


cf his language are qualities that may 


of words as Dante, unless it be our own 


Shakespeare, and—we speak under respect | gain a better idea of his form than 


| 
i 


of a poct in-him. We miss, however, the 
music of Dante, and that ineffable sweet- 
ness which every now and then breathes 
like a balm of blessing, even athwart the 
of the Florentine’s 
Hell, which gladdens his Purgatory, 
and makes the very atmosphere of his 
Paradise. Next in order comes Wright’s 
translation, of which the fourth edition, 
dated 1861, is now before us. We are 
unable to fix the date of the first edition. 
The majority of critics seem to 

in placing this at the head of the English 
translations in Terza Rima, as Cary’s is 
placed at the head of those in blank verse. 
On the whole, we doubt if this verdict can 
fairly be sustained in Mr. Wright’s case ; 
at all events, it can only be accepted with 
considerable limitations. Mr. Wright is 
smooth and flowing in his versification ; he 
wields English with an easy hand, and with 
a scholar’s if not a poet’s appreciation. 
He is generally to be relied on in his render- 
ings. But we do not feel that inhim wehavea 
translator who brings to his work the spirit 
of a true poet, as well as the accomplish- 
ments of a cultivated scholar. What we 
want for this is a man of a genius akin to 
Dante’s own—such a translator as Tenny- 
son might be, were the task possible for 
him. Failing such a one, if is needless to 
say that, even in Mr. Wright’s careful and 


Mr. Wright's terza rima, though they may 
they 


for those who shrink from applying a fearless | could get from Cary, must not hope to 


measure to contemporaries—Tennyson. If 
the critic may avow his own conviction 
on the matter, it is that Tennyson, of all 
English poets, comes nearest to Dante in 
the union of strength and sweetness, ma- 
jesty and delicacy of style; in that strange 
felicity which seems to invest words with 
a new meaning by the perfectness of their 
application, and which gives to language 
a power over form and colour, over action 
and emotion, amounting to what the old 
world called glamour. 

When we look at the large crop of Eng- 
lish translations of Dante garnered within 
the last few years and now lying before 
us, we cannot charge our time with non- 
appreciation of this mighty master. Let 
the carpers say their say, there is still man- 
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penetrate even so far as Cary could lead them 
within the veil behind which Dante’s 
greatness sits withdrawn. 

In Mr. C. B. Cayley (the publication of 
whose translation covered the interval from 
1851 to 1855, the vision of Hell having 
appeared in the first of these years, the 
volume of notes which completes the work 
in the last,) we have a translator qualified 
for his task by the profoundest reverence for 
his subject, and the closest study of his ori- 
ginal. Mr. Cayley has, to boot, a genuine 
and original poetic faculty, of a kind more 
attuned than most poetic faculties of _ 
day to the grand imaginings of that early 
time, when men brought the strength of 
giants and the simplicity of children to 
grapple with those “‘last and greatest 
things’’—death and judgment. Every 
now and then, in critical passages, where 
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Mr. Wright verges on the tame and com- 
monplace, Mr. Cayley is vigorous and 
vivid by dint of his poetic insight. Let us 
take, as an example, the closing passage of 
the third canto of The Inferno :-— 

Finito questo, la ~~ campagna 

Tremd si forte che dello spavento 


La mente di sudore ancor mi bagna. 
La terra lagrimosa diede vento 


Che balend una luce vermiglia, 

La qual mi vinse ciascun sentimento, 

E caddi come I’uom cui sonno piglia. 
This Mr. Wright renders :— 


This converse closed—the dusky region dread 
Trembled so awfully that o’er my heart 

Doth terror still a chilly moisture shed. 

Sent forth a blast that melancholy realm, 
Which flashing a vermillion light around, 

At once did all my senses overwhelm ; 

And down I sank, like one in slumber bound. 


This is anything but satisfactory. We 
miss the directness of Dante’s “ sudore,”’ 
the terror-sweat that bathes him still at 
the recollection. Then how colourless is 
the ‘‘melancholy realm,’ for Dante’s 
‘terra lagrimosa’’—the land of tears. 
Mr. Wright’s last line, ‘like one in slum- 
ber bound,” misses entirely the life and 
suddenness of the original, ‘‘ Come l’uom 
cui sonno piglia,’”” One whom sleep sezzes ; to 
say nothing of the weakness of ‘‘ slumber,’’ 
that light, easily-broken repose, for the 
‘*sonno,’’ profound sleep—stupor—of Dante. 

Now hear Cayley :— 

When this was ended, all the darksome plain 

Trembled so violently, that from fright 

Memory ens me in sweat again. 

The land of tears gave out a gust, whence light 

a plies Sta ve aed 

ev in me vanquish’d qui 

And like es man whom sleep hath ized, T ell 

Here every point of Dante is given—the 


a the land of tears, the seizure of 


Many, and these the most sensitive class 
of readers, on the strength of this generally 
discoverable insight into the fine points of 
the original, will class Mr. Cayley’s trans- 
lation above Mr. Wright’s. That it is not 
so classed by common consent we believe to 
be owing to Mr. Cayley’s quaintness, to the 

uent ruggedness and contortedness into 


omit tao fille ti Mie ttesize to be close and 


brief. Then he employs words with too 
daring a disregard to usage, as when he 
renders Dante’s— 

Mentre ch’ i’ rovinava in basso loco; 
Thus running down lower by degrees, 


Colui 
Che fece per viltd il gran rifinto. 
That man’s shade 
Whose cowardice the great refuse achieved. 
In which the “ achieved” is as unfortunate 
as verb could well be, and ‘‘ refuse’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ refusal” is quite unwarranted. 
Besides, Mr. Cayley’s English—as English 
—is not always transparent, which Dante’s 
Italian—as Italian—always is. His fre- 
quent obscurity is due either to recondite- 
ness of allusion, quaintness of thought, or 
error of transcription. The music of 
Dante vanishes in Cayley’s terza rima, as in 
Wright's. Perhaps it is hardly possible 
that it should be otherwise, in such a 
sustained effort as is undertaken by the 
translator of the whole Trilogy. i. T. 








THE SCHOLEMASTER. By Rogrr Ascitam. 
Edited, with notes, by Jony Eg B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1863. 

HIS is a delightful book; and the public 
owes a debt for the careful editing of it 
reproducing of it to Mr. Mayor, a gentle- 
man w t learning and dili would 
have been by this time famous, did not his 
ter modesty and unselfishness keep 


still 
"them in “ cloistered shade. 





A delightful book; giving much of the 
rivate experience of a Johnian scholar, who 
ived in the most eventful reigns of English 

history—Henry VIII., Mary Tudor, and 
Elizabeth ; who had been the closet friend of 
that ‘‘divine maid,” the Lady Jane Grey, and 
tutor in Greek to Her Grace the Lady Eliza- 
beth, afterwards Good Queen Bess. Very 
useful, therefore, is the work, as a book of 
manners, over and above its first purpose, 
which is to show how lads should be taught 
such knowledge as was then thought sufficient 
for them. 

One element is notable throughout this 
book from the first page to the last,—as it is, 
indeed, notable in almost every book and 
speech of the first and sounder half of Eliza- 
beth’sreign,—and that is health, health shown 
in self-restraint and common sense. 

The first is seen in a certain stateliness, free 
from bombast or hysteria, which approaches 
its subject with godly fear and trembling, 
treats it and words it ‘‘painfully,” and takes 
care to say always not more, but less, than 
might be said. And yet this same stateliness 
shall have in it no Pharisaic pomposity. The 
uncontrollable English humour shall underlie 
it, and peep out through it, in the talk of men 
who are much too much in earnest to be 
afraid of a ge joke, and Roger Ascham 
shall mix with his weightiest sayings homely 

roverbs from the mouths of the Taealo, or 
omely illustrations from woodcraft and 
venerie. . 

As for the common sense,—the general 
sound-headedness in the men of those days, 
that, too, is notable, and specially notable 
in this book. There is in them a due sense 
of the proportion and relative value of things, 
whether in Church, or State, or letters. They 
are no fanatics, or men of one idea: but 
everywhere the good old English common 
sense leads them to broad and reasonable 
views, issuing in wise and practical com- 
promises. 

Ascham and his friends (to speak especially 
of this book) have just as oath reverence for 
the Greek and Latin writers as any Italian 
pagan of the Medicsean era; but their sound 
sense prevents them from oa pagan, like 
the Italians. Their reverence for the great 
writers of antiquity as the fountains of all 
human knowledge, eloquence, and civiliza- 
tion, is so deep and intense, as to make us— 
and not perhaps altogether wisely—smile at 
the epithets with which they load Cicero or 
Homer; but they do not, therefore, under- 
value that Scripture from which they get what, 
as they know well, the heathen cannot,give 
them. Their Protestantism (not Puritan, sepa- 
rating them from humanity and national life, 
but Anglican, binding them by her very for- 
mul to both) makesthem more really reverent 
to the great pagan authors than any Italian 
pedants or dilettanti can be, and yet enables 
them to separate fairly their evil from their 
good, and say with worthy Sir John Cheke, 
*‘He that will dwell in these few bookes 
onelie ; first, in God’s Holy Bible; and then 
joyne with it Tullie in Latin, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demosthenes 
in Greke, mustnedes prove an excellent man.”’ 

Notable, too, is thissame sound-headedness 
in their conception of the purpose of learning. 
Lads, according to Ascham, are to read Greek 
and Latin, not merely to make them pedants, 
or even critics, or scholars, but to make them 

ntlemen. By the science of words, their 

ought and taste are to be purged and ele- 
vated ; by the noble examples and lessons of 
ancient times, they are to be ‘‘ so grounded in 
judgment of learning, so founded in love of 

onestie, that when they shall be called forth 
to the execution of great affaires, in the ser- 
vice of their Prince and countrie, they may 
be hable to use and to order all experiences, 
whether they be good 
the square, and rule, and line, of wisdom, 
learning and virtue. 

Buthe doesnot mean ‘by thismy taulke that 
young jentlemen should be alwaies poring on 
a boas, and by using good studies should 
leeve honest pleasure, and haunt no good 

time. I meene nothinge lesse. . . . There- 
re, to ride cumlie ; to run faire at the tilt or 
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ring; to plaie at all weapons ; to shoote faire 
in bow, or surelie in gon; to vaut lustely ; 
to runne; to leape; to wrestle; toswimme ; 
to daunce cumlie ; to sing and play of instru- 
mentes cunnyngly ; to hawke; to hunte; to 
play at tennes, and all pastimes B pnpoe & 
which be joyned with ‘labour, used in open 
place, and on the daylight, conteining either 
some fitte exercise for warre, or some 
pleasant pastime for peace, be not onelie 
cumlie and decent, but also verie necessarie 
for a courtlie jentleman to use.” 

Verily we owe something to our forefathers, 
—though they were not aware that water was 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, had never 
read Bishop Colenso’s book, or heard of com- 
petitive examinations. We owe to them and 
to their broad and sound notions of what 
education should be (of which we, so far from 
developing them, have fallen far short) that 
England has had an upper class more healthy, 
more manly, more practical, more capable of 
conducting the affairs of the country than 
that of any nation upon earth; an upper 
class which, so far from standing apart from 
the classes below it, has mingled with them 
more and more, raised them more and more 
up toward its own level, frankly welcomed 
more and more into its own ranks any mem- 
ber of them who has won honour in the battle 
of life; because, educated itself on broad 
human principles, it has sympathized with 
and respected honest manhood, in whatever 
rank it has been found. 

One evil, by no means extinct in our days, 
was rife already in those of good Roger 
Ascham ; the fashion which young gentlemen 
had got of going to finish their education in 
Italy. We know now that, if we wish to 
make a young man incapable of taking his 
place among self-governing Englishmen ; if 
we wish to effeminate him, to destroy in him 
the germs of sound and accurate thought, of 
good morality, of earnest religion (unless by 
a are but SS teall’ Gtaeindt on he 
should fly off into some de ing super- 
stition) we have only to bring Nien ie qn a 
Roman Catholic country, and above all, in 
Italy. It is not meant that there are not 
many men in all such countries, who do not 

ossess the virtues that an English lad will 
ose there: if there were not, the business of 
those countries could not go on; but the fact 
remains, that the English lad, as a stranger, 
will not require them there, and will, if he 
has them already, be but too likely to lose 
them. 

So rather thought, or knew from experi- 
ence, Roger Ascham, and many another wise 
man, just three hundred years ago. All 
the ‘‘honour which he bears to Italy” and 
Rome for their advancement of learning, 
cannot shut Ascham’s eyes to the plain fact, 
that during the nine days he was in Rome 
himself, he saw ‘ more liberty t6 sinne,’ than 
‘* ever I hard of in our noble city of London in 
ix yeare;” that young men who go to Italy 

to ‘ wallow in Circe’s stye,’ and return 
to ‘laughe to scorne both Protestant and 
Papist ;’”—‘‘ Epicures in living and &éex 
in doctrine: this last word is no more un- 
knowne now to plaine Englishe men, than the 
person was unknown somtyme in England, 
till som Englishe man took peines to fetch 
that develish opinion out of Italie.” ‘‘ Ing- 
lese Italianato é diavolo incarnato,” say 
the Italians themselyes. And yet young 
gentlemen would needs run to Italy, to see 
the world. 

It would seem from this complaint, and 
from the rest as to the manners of his time,— 
how no ‘‘Smithfield ruffian” can bring in 
some ‘‘ new othe that... will rin round in the 
month, som new disguised garment, or des- 
perate hat,” but young gentlemen shall strait- 
way copy him ;—how impudence is nowcalled 
‘* prace ;” how ‘‘ bashfulnesse is banished. . . 
reverence is neglected, dewties beconfounded ; 
and to be shorte, disobedience doth overflowe 
the bankes of order, almoste in everie 
place, almoste in everie degree of man ;’’ it 
would appear, it must be said, from such 
complaints as these, made in 1560-70, twenty 
years before the confessed degeneracy and 
profligacy of the post-Armada times, wit- 
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nessed to most fearfully by the Elizabethan | 


“e 


dramatists—that the lizabethan” age, 
even at itsbest, was not altogether the heroic 
age which some men have been wont to 
call it. And yet such judgment would be 


of its subject, to judge of it critically. This 
treatise has both the above oT and is 
moreover the work of an able and diligent 
man. His object is to prove that the state 


of society in the ancient Highland clans be- 


hastily formed. An heroic age need not be | 
—indeed, cannot be—one in which every one | 


is a child of light. It is rather one in which 
great darkness calls out greater light, 
and great crimes greater virtues. If 
the light and the virtues be greater 
than the darkness and the sin, 
and then only, is it an heroic time. The days 
of Queen Bess were like herself—with vast 
inconsistencies, vast capabilities of evil, and 


then, | 


fore the patriarchal toma was struck down 
by ‘‘ the disasters of Culloden,” was neither 
rude nor barbarous, but that the people were 
‘as civilized as the middle classes of this 
country are at the present day.’ A bold 
task, and, we may add, boldly and well 
executed on the whole. 


| himself on the Gaelic language, of which we 


| such as the invasion of England in 1745 


yet with vast right purpose, vast actuality of | 
' maintains, more gently and nobly than any 


ood, triumphing over the baser elements. 
hat is all that we can ask for: with that we 
must be content. There never was a golden 
age in humanity, in Church, in State. 


are unable to judge; ona few historical facts, 
= 
which his countrymen bore themselves, he 


invading army before or since), with which 


| question we do not propose now to deal; but 


If | 


(as Mr. Maurice says wisely somewhere) we | 


long to sit again at St. Paul’s feet, we must 
be content to haye Nero fora king. If we 
wish to hear a sermon from Chrysostom, we 
must put up with the villanous intrigues of 
the eunuchs of the palace. If we wish to talk 
over the meaning of words with Socrates, we 


must live among vices for which our language | 


has no name. All ages, all systems, all men, 
have had their weak pointe; but that does 
not prevent them having their strong ones 
likewise. He who picks out the evil and 
ignores the good for the sake of sneering at 
any age or any person, lowers his own spirit 
to the level of the dirt on which it feeds, and 
is actually, in almost every case, unjust and 
false to the facts. Roger Ascham, the great 
scholar, for instance, had his weak point ; 
for what with diceing and cock-fighting (two 
pastimes which were certainly not to be re- 
commended to ‘‘ young gentlemen” as either 
athletic or ennobling), he scandalized the 
righteous, and died poor. But that does not 
prevent his book from being a wise, weighty, 
and (in the good old sense of the word 
heroical book. And any one who shoul 
guess, from his fondness for the cruel sport 
of cock-fighting, that Ascham was a cruel 
man, would be exactly wrong ; for one of the 
most important elements of his book is that 
which preaches education by kindness, and 
not by severity ; which exposes the useless- 
ness as well as the cruelty of those perpetual 
floggings (a relic of the brutal old monastic 
system) to which boys were subject in his 
day ; points out that the proper subject of 
corporal punishment is not ignorance, but 
sin; and after showing eloquently enough 
how, in a child “love, labour, gladnes to 
learn of others, boldness to ask doutes, and 
will to winne praise, can be wonne and main- 
tained” not by severity, but ‘‘ by the onelee 
wisdome and discretion of the scholemaster,”’ 
gives as a crowning example of his (then 
novel) theory, that story of his last inter- 
view with poor Lady Jane Grey, at Brode- 
gate, which has been deservedly reprinted in 
a hundred children’s books, and translated, it 
mer be, into many a foreign tongue. ‘‘ Diceing 
and cock-fighting,” indeed, seem to have 
been his only known offences, for when he 
died, Queen Bess said that. she had rather 
have cast £10,000 into the sea, than have 
lost her Ascham ; and Dean Nowell (who “fed 
his soul”’ to the last), that he had never seen or 
heard of any who had lived more virtuously, 
or died more Christianly. May he rest in 
peace; and may the cocks forgive him before 
the last day ! 

This review must not end without recom- 


mending the copious and amusing notes 
with which Mr. Mayor has illustrated the 
text from contemporary authors. O. K. 
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A TREATISE on the LANGUAGE 
and MUSIC of the HIGHLAND CLANS int 
illustrative Traditions and Anecdotes, and nu- 
merous Ancient Highland Airs. By Dowatp 
CAMPBELL, Esq., late Lieutenant, 57th Regi- 
ment. Collie & Son, Edinburgh. 1862, 


A BOOK written with real enthusiasm 


and singleness of » b 
one-sided, is always worth re g; aah wo 
may be unable, from our own scant knowledge 
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chiefly on the old Gaelic poetry, of which he 
gives us a number of specimens. The ori- 
ginal Gaelic is given, both in the orthography 
in common use, and in a phonetically-spelt 
version, and side by side therewith a literal 
English translation, of which alone we pro- 
pose to speak. Before doing so, however, 
we must mention two of the author’s theories. 
He halds that ‘‘ the curse of feudalism settled 
on the Highlands after the battle of Cullo- 
den,’’ when the chiefs found it their interest 
to become lairds, and to evict ‘‘ the Highland 
warrior and husbandman” for lowland sheep- 
farmers. This change he believes to have 
been a grievous wrong to the land he loves 
so well. He holds, also, that the Gaelic 
bards were ‘‘the great conservatives of ancient 
times, who stood firmly to the death in the de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of the people. 
Hence, wherever despotism was put up, 
Gaelic bards and Gaelic poetry were put 
down.” With neither of which positions can 
we agree; but we cite them, not to cavil 
but to introduce the author more fairly to 
the English reader. 

And now to give such specimens of the 
oetry as our space will allow. A poem by 
‘ormac, the grandson of Conn, one of the 

oldest and best of the bards, is the longest in 
the book. Lava, a hero of the host of Dun- 
mor, is enamoured of Sulmina, daughter of 
‘*Dumor of Spears,” and succeeds in carry- 
ing her off in the night. In the cod a 
maidens gather for the chase, and seek her. 
‘‘ Daughter of Dumor,” they cry, “long is 
thy sleep ;”— 

Awake to hunt the dun roes; 

Thou art not wont to be the last; 

Awake, awake, the sun is rising ! 

Awake! the hinds are up and away ;— 

Shake thy locks, daughter of Dumor, 

To hunt the wolds, call thy hound ! 

The maid has disappeared. Ronan, her 
betrothed lover, seeks her’in anguish. An 
old blind warrior meets him,— 

A child leading his steps, 

And his spear, which is not light, in his other hand, 

His foot is failing on'the heather, 

And the streamlet is to him like a terrible spate. 
The old warrior gives Ronan the clue. He, 
at the head of his clan, finds Laya, and 
wounds him mortally in fight. He hurries 
off to seek Sulmina, whom he finds dying of 
an arrow wound. He does not survive long. 


Now his head is under the mossy stone, 
By the side of his love— 

The beard of the aged thistle 

Pouring mournfully around. 

Often am Iin the ight of the stars 
Listening to their spirits conversing, 
eg is their course in the clouds 
When they hear the sound of my harp. 


Extracts are given from many other old 
poems. Here is the description of a father 
and a wife waiting for the return of a son 
and husband slain in distant battle :— 


I see thy father, under the burthen of years, 
In vain rey for thy return : 

His hand on the spear, trembling ; 

His grey head the aspen in the wind. 

The clouds deceive for thy sails, 

And he thinks he sees thy ship; 

But the youth look over the sea, 

And see the mist sailing. 

He shakes his head ; 

His sigh pensive, his face sorrowful. 
Crimina smiles in her a 

Dreaming that she is on shore to meet thee. 
Her lips are parted to salute thee, 

Her arms extended to embrace thee. 

Thou shalt awake 

And see that thy dream was deceitful. 

But when will awake from his slumbers 

The hero who fell, pale, on the tield? 
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The author founds | 


| Highland national airs, 


The most spirited poem in the book is one 
by Ossian, describing Fingal’s landing in 
the ‘‘ red-haired Cairber’s” country. Oscar, 
Ossian’s own son, a warrior of Fingal’s, 
accepts Cairber’s inyitation to a feast, to 
which he goes,— 

With three hundred warriors in his train, 
Through Lena, of blue and ample streams, 
His grey dogs boundin hwpes the heather, 
And the strong gorse of the wold, 


Cairber’s clan muster :— 


Mighty are ye, race of battles, 

As a storm on the roaring sea— 

A storm that meets a lofty sea rock, 

Or tears forests from the breasts of mountains, 

But let us move in combined strength, 

Slowly as a great gathering of clouds. 

So shall fear fal) on the surpassing son of the sword, 
And the spear fall deedless from his hand, 


A quarrel is sought by Cairber at the 
banquet. 
As waves pour noiselessly on the shore, 


Before the roar of the sea under the wind is heard, 
Gathered his people round Cairber. 


Both chiefs fall in the fray. Oscar, dying, 
is moved by the grief around him. He 
breaks out :— 


The sigh of high and aged chiefs, 

The weeping of the dogs, and the lay 

Breaking spontaneously from the mouths of the bards, 
Have dissolved my soul in grief— 

My soul that never melted 

In the conflict of shields and spears. 

It was like the steel of my sword. 

Carry me to my mountains, heroes ; 

Raise a stone to my fame; 

Place the horn of a deer in my grave, 

And the thin blade of deadly cuts by my side. 

The stream in the course 0 may remove the soil, 
The hunter will see the sword to its k. 

It is the sword of Oscar, in the dust, 

A great worthy of times long passed away. 

The collection is, however, by no means 
confined to these lays of war and love; there 
are fairy tales, satires, sea and land and hu- 
morous songs, and descriptive poems. The 
last are worthy of special notice, as showin 
a very remarkable appreciation of scenery, an 
of the living things of the earth. In proof 
of this statement we must make room for 
one quotation from ‘‘ Coire-a-Cheathaich ;” 
Anglice, ‘‘ The Corrie of the Mist :”— 


The white-bosomed salmon is seen in the Corrie, 
Fresh from the sea of stupendous waves. 

Sportful in his proud career he springs at the midges, 
Snatching them unerringly in crooked beak. 
Through the fierce rapids he bounds exultingly, 

In his armour of hlue-grey mail, 

Traced with silver: he is finny, minutely speckled, 
Scaly, crimson spotted, white-breasted, symmetrical. 


Of comparatively modern Gaelic poetry 
we subjoin one quaint specimen from a pro- 
test against Whuskey, ‘‘ the son of malt who 
put me down :”— 


But when I arose to go home 

I became weak at the knees, 

I tacked hither and thither, not seeing rightly 

From the numerous conceits that were in my ores. 

“eos along thro’ the night, with scarce a blink of 
ight, 

I made prostrations, which doubled me up, 

And, I fear, indecent exposures, 

For my friends were much dissatisfied, 

Bad trades are —. and blethering, 

A foolish affair it 

To be sitting at a table calling for drink 

And turning pockets inside out, 

Scattering money vain-gloriously, 

And stealing kisses in sly neuks ; 

But while the money lasted 

No landlord turned his back on me. 


The reader may not think that Mr. Camp- 
bell has proved his point, but he will probably 
join us in thanking him for having brought 
under our notice, in many instances for the 
first time, so much good and characteristic 
poetry, of a very interesting people. 

Mr. Campbell has also given, at the end 
of his book, the music of a number of the 
and challenges 
comparison between them and those of 
the Lowlands, which have taken their 


places amongst British classical music. We 
must leave the controy to skilled musi- 
cians, merely protesting here inst Mr. 


Campbell’s strictures on those who “turn 
away from the war-pipe music, with some- 
thing like disgust on their inane plebeian 
faces.” This, we submit, is hard measure, 
for he admits rat he sarge god had an 
opportunity of hearin e war- 

music for years ; the mestings of Hee . 
landers being now held “under patronage,” 
where the pipe-music «’ the period is more 
like ‘‘ an imitation of the in ve notes, 
eternally ted, that be made by 
three unfo te bumbees, or blue-bottles, 
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imprisoned in a tin snuff-box, and trying to | very 


able Introduction issued by Sir Henry 


out by too narrow a slit in its cover, | Ellis in 1816, and in a much improved form 


t 
5 w a torrent of flame rushing and bellow- 
ing through the crashing timbers of resound- 
ing aisles, mingled with the maddened war- 
cries of burning and smothering warriors, 
strong and unyielding even in that extre- 
mity.” We, who have only heard the former 
6 ag should be spared the scornful 

ective. 

Ve are sorry that so accomplished and 

triotic a man as Mr. Campbell should con- 
descend to hoist the flag of an oppressed 


the 79th first went into action, and saw the 
French advancing, the word ran along the 
line, ‘‘The French covered our retreat at 
Culloden. Let us fight the red - coats.” 


i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


in 1833, or from the independent researches 


of Mx. Kemble, Mr. Thorpe, and a few other 


authorities. Sir Henry Jameés’s fac-simile of 
the text, very beautifully executed, and as 
much superior to the edition of 1783 as is a 
perfect photograph to a hasty though in the 


/ main accurate woodcut, was begun about 


two years ago, and already six parts, contain- 
ing reproductions of the Cornwall, Middle- 
sex, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, and Che- 
shire registers have been published. ‘‘ But,” 


Scottish nationality in our day; but so it is. | to quote from Messrs. Vacher’s advertisement, 
He tells us that down to the great war, the ‘‘ no sooner did the first county appear, than 
anti-English feeling was so strong, that when | numerous inquiries were made for the means 


of understanding the quaint and contracted 
original; with the very natural remark, 


'* We can’t understand it,’ ‘We can’t read 


Their Colonel promptly made a flank move- | 
ment, which brought the Lochaber men | 


under French fire. ‘‘ Diol!’ shouted the 
Camerons; ‘‘ they have attacked our clan!” 
and no more was heard of I’rench alliance. 
The 1 feeling between the English and 


it.’”’ Therefore this series of line-for-line 
and page-for-page translations of the record 
into straightforward Latin and literal English 
has been undertaken. In the two yolumes 
that are before us the work is well done 
throughout. The rendering is into language 


as homely as the subject allows, and much 


Highlanders was at its height at the end of | 


the Peninsular War, we are told, ‘‘ but in 
every, not merely Highland, but Scottish, 
Welsh, and Irish heart, worthy of their 
ancestors, there is a reaction against the 
English since the Peace.” 
cused of asserting a supremacy over countries 
she never conquered, of riding the high 
horse, in short, over her Celtic populations. 
‘‘The time, therefore, will assuredly come,” 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ when the Welsh, the 
Irish, and the Scotch will remember ancient 
and kindred ties, and feel bound in honour 
to break up the union, for the purpose of 
getting quit of the degraded position in which 
they are thus placed in the Empire.” 
Meantime, until the Celtic secession takes 


place, let us thankfully enjoy such pleasant | 


limpses as this book gives us of the old 
erstare and social life of our Highland 
fellow countrymen, if they will allow us to 
call them so. And let us hope that man 
more gentlemen and scholars of the Nort 
(such in all respects as Mr. Campbell, save 
in his craze as to the tyrannous propensities 
of poor dear old John Bull) may be found to 
devote like exemplary diligence, and loving 
nae. to the illustration = develop- 
ment of the language, poetry, and music of 
the Highland Cone 

We have heard, since the above was writ- 
ten, that the author is a claimant of the 
Marquisate of Breadalbane. We state the 
fact, as it may possibly with some readers 
give further interest to a book which has not 
obtained its fair share of notice, and deserves 
to be read for its own sake, at least by all 
Gaels. T. H. 








A LITERAL EXTENSION OF THE LATIN 
TEXT, AND AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF DOMESDAY BOOK, In separate Counties, 
with Index of Places, ete. To accompany the 
Fac-simile of the Original Record. Photo-Zinco- 

phed under the direction of Col. Sir H. 
AMES, R.E., F.R.S., at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton. MIppLEsEx; pp. 34 and 
iv. 6s. (1862.) Surrey; pp. 52 pe viii. 12s, 
(1863.) Vacher and Sons. Imp. 4to. 
N these volumes—which are to be followed 
aco others, ‘‘in the order in which the 
publishers are assured of one hundred sub- 
scribers for any county ”’—general readers of 
history are for the first time enabled to make 
study for themselves of a document second 
only in historical value to the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle. Mr. Abraham Farley’s scholarly 

edition of Domesday Book, ordered by 

King George the ird in .1767, begun 

in 1773, and completed by the publication 

of two large folio yolumes in 1783, was 

a copy in print of the original 

text in the Chapter House of 

Westiit Abbey. But its antique pen- 

manship (every second word being abbre- 

viated in some way or other) made it illegible 
to any but readers of old documents, 
and nearly all the information imported into 
recent histories has been deriyed from the 


| 
| 


valuable help is given by a sprinkling of 
modest notes. 

The importance of ‘‘ Domesday Bock,”’ and 
the general nature of its contents—bare 


statements of places, persons, lands, and 


England is ac- | 


quantities being interspersed with much 
precise description, and many curious re- 
ferences to local manners and fragments of in- 
dividual history—are too well known to need 
rehearsal here. We shall be content to cite a 





i 
j 
j 
| 


| 


| few specimens of the information afforded | 








concerning the two home counties. 

About London, we unfortunately read 
nothing. It, and a few other cities, were 
exempted by charters of immunity from the 
operation of the Domesday Survey. But 
about the suburbs, at the time of the Con- 
quest independent manors, there are many 
interesting entries. In Southwark, the Bishop 
of Bayeux owned the Minster Church of 
St. Mary Overie, now St. Saviour’s, and the 
tideway of that part of the Thames. Both 
were formerly the property of Edward the 
Confessor, and yielded him an average in- 
come of sixteen pounds. By the Bishop 
they were farmed in exchange for a house. 
In Southwark, also, there was much pig- 
property, held by different favourites of the 

ing. Battersea belonged to Westminster 
Abbey. In it there were forty-five villeins, 
sixteen holders of cottages, for which the 
did service to the lord of the manor, wi 
fourteen ploughs and eight serfs; there were 
seven mills, yielding forty-two pounds nine 
shillings and eightpence a-year, eighty-two 
acres of meadow land, and wood for the pan- 
nage of fifty hogs. In the neighbouring 
Wandsworth, the same Abbey had a toll-bar, 
valued at six pounds a-year, while the rest of 
the manor, containing two halls and land for 
four ploughs, was held by a knight. ‘‘ The 
whole manor, in the time of King Edward, 
was worth an hundred and ten shillings, and 
afterwards fifty shillings, now eight pounds 
altogether.” That statement very fairly 
shows the influence of the Conquest. Nine- 
teen years after the Battle of Hastings, land, 
though far more valuable than it had lately 
been, was worth much less than under the 
peaceful rule of the Confessor. 

Merton was an exception to therule. When 
possessed by Earl Harold it was worth five- 
and-twenty pounds; afterwards its value fell 
to sixteen pounds; but under King William, 
who held the manor for himself, it was 
assessed at five-and-thirty, and really yielded 
forty-three pounds. It contained land for 
twenty-one ploughs and ten acres of meadow; 
it had room for eighty hogs, two mills, valued 
at sixty shillings, and a church; and its 
inhabitants were fifty-six villeins and thir- 
teen cottagers with their families. It was 

r than most manors, and probably in- 
cluded Wimbledon, which is not mentioned 
in ‘‘ Doomesday Book.” Putney was an in- 
— vill, formin = of the manor of 

ortlake ; Winteweth but five mhabi- 
tants, and was valued at only twenty shil- 
lings, although near it was the toll before 
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mentioned; and in Tooting, both Upper 
and Lower, worth about ten guineas, there 
were hardly more than sixteen villeins and 
cottagers. 

Crossing the Thames, we find that, seven 
centuries and a half ago, Fulham was the 
property of the Bishop of London. It found 
work for forty sees i and there was room 
for ten more. Five villeins had a hundred 
and twenty acres of land apiece, thirteen had 
a quarter as much, and thirty an eighth; 
twenty-two cottagers had sixty acres, eight 
had just garden enough to supply their wants, 
and there were about thirty other tenants. 
There was wood for a thousand pigs, and the 
entire worth of the manor was forty pounds a 
year. Altogether, Fulham was one of the 
most important townships in Middlesex. 
Saint Pancras, containing four yilleins and 
seven cottagers, was worth two pounds in 
yearly rent. Islington was of the same yalue, 
and the income derived from Hampstead was 
greater by ten shillings. In Holborn there 
were two cottagers who each paid to the king 
an annual rent of twenty pence. The import- 
ance of Harrow has grown in a very much 
less proportion. Archbishop Lanfranc drew 
from it fifty-six pounds a year, and its inha- 
bitants were one priest, three knights, and a 
hundred and thirteen common folk. 

Records of the value of land, of the use it 
was put to, and of the rank and number of its 
tenants, make up nearly all the contents of 
the Domesday Surveys for Middlesex and 
Surrey. ‘Their interest, local and general, is 
apparent. But other and more important 
information is to be found in many other 
registers. Those for the maritime counties 
show the condition of trade and shipping just 
before and just after the Conquest. Those 
for the northern and western districts give 
evidence of many strange customs, not yet 
forgotten. Nearly every one has its own 
tale of devastation and cruelty, but also of 
more generosity and good sense than the 
Norman masters of our land often get credit 
for. The dry facts and figures have only to 
be looked at carefully and intelligently, and 
they will be found to throw a marvellous 
light on the condition of England in the 
eleventh century. Itis therefore much to be 
desired that the publishers of these first 
portions of the Literal Extension and Trans- 
lation may receive prompt encouragement in 
the good work they have undertaken. 

H. R. F. B. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. SALEM 
CHAPEL. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1863. 

© much has been said on the evil of 
imitation in literature, that we are apt 

to forget that in authorship, as in other things, 
it may sometimes be an important educational 
instrument. With the majority of his pro- 
fessional brethren a great writer has little to 
do. They may draw a general lesson from 
his success, they may see the value of hard 
work or the necessity of doing their best, but 
there the process ends. There will always, 

however, be a few on whom he exercises a 

more direct influence. They appreciate his 

characteristic merits, and they find that, 
with whatever difference of degree, their own 
powers are of the same kind. Sometimes 
they have known this before. They have 
already succeeded moderately, where the 
new-comer has succeeded greatly. In this 
case they can but compare their method with 
his, in the hope of getting a hint or two for 
their future guidance. But sometimes the 
discovery may be quite a new revelation to 
them. Hitherto they have not known their 
true line, or they have despised it in ignorance 
of how much may be made of it. Now their 
eyes are opened. They see what they can 
do, and they see that it is something 
worth doing; and the consequence of 
all this is that their next work is an 

imitation. Mrs. Oliphant’s history as a 

novelist—if we assume her, with all the 

world, to be the authoress of ‘‘ Salem Chapel” 

—has been something of this kind. t 

‘‘Salem.Chapel” should eyer haye been 
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attributed to George Elliot, showed only 


that there were people who had read ‘‘ Adam 
Bede ” and ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” without 
understanding them. But we can hardly 
doubt that if those works had never been 


written, Mrs. Oliphant’s education in ‘novel | 
| weren’t for 
_ for the Dissenting connection. Them as likes 
to please themselves would be far better in 


writing would have remained unfinished. 
There was a time, probably, when she would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to 
spend so much time in re-producing the con- 


gregation of a small dissenting chapel in a | 
country town. But she has profited by the | 


example of a greater than herself; and though 
‘* Salem Chapel ’”’ is undoubtedly an imitation, 


though the influence of George Elliot is every- | 


where apparent in its pages, there is, for all 
that, an amount of keen observation, of 


pleasant humour, and of power of drawing | 


character, of which we find no traces in the 
writer’s previous books. 


The structure of the earlier and better half | 


of the story is simple enough. A young Non- 
conformist minister, ‘‘ fresh from Homerton, 
in the bloom of hope and intellectualism,” 
comes to be pastor of Salem Chapel. He has 
been trained in the newest school of dissent, 
and he comes fully prepared to claim his 
rightful place as the ‘‘ priest of the poor,” 
the true messenger of the Gospel in Carling- 
ford. He is not hostile to the Church of 
England, far from it; he regards it with that 
candid charity with which men look down on 
those who have not reached that ‘ clearer 
atmosphere’ which they themselves enjoy. 


And when his ‘‘ deacon” urges him to ‘“‘ give | 


it’em a little more plain—meaning the Church 
folks,” not only because ‘it’s expected of a 
new man,” but because “ it stands to reason 
—as long as he believes just what he’s told, 
and has it all made out for him the very 
words he’s to pray, there may be feelin’, sir, 
but there can’t be no spiritual understandin’ 
in that man,”—Arthur Vincent is unmoved. 
He is willing to make all needful allowance 
for human inconsistencies, and he knows 
that, however hard it may be to realize it, 

nius and excellence are perfectly com- 
patible with willing slavery to rites and 
ceremonies. With him, however, charity 
does’ not imply indifference. Beneath the 
outward prosperity of the Establishment, he 
sees, as he thinks, its real rottenness; and he 
looks forward to the time when the truth, 
which needs only to be proclaimed to ensure 
being listened to, will make good its ground, 
when the minds now lying dormant will 
waken at his yoica and the ‘little chapel be 
too contracted for the growing crowd of Non- 
conformists. And then the recognition of 
the truth implies the recognition of the 
agp Society will hold out its arms to 

im, and the ‘‘jealous doors fly open at his 
touch.” To one with these anticipations it is 
rather a shock to have to begin his labours 
in a congregation, the members of which 


** society” in Carlingford knows only “as 
appearing in gold letters upon the backs 
of mystic esmen’s books.’”’ Not that 


Salem has not festivities of its own. There 
are the corporate tea-meetings, with their 
cakes and oranges and funny speeches; the 
singing classes, where the young people 
practise hymns and flirtation; and the pri- 
vate entertainments at Mr. Tozer’s, butter- 
man and senior deacon, or at Mrs. Brown’s, 
of the ‘“‘ Devonshire Dairy.’”’ The contrast 


between the present reality and the pictured | 


future is certainly rather trying, and on the 
whole Vincent deserves some praise that he 
could smile at his first invitation to tea, and 
go out from his lodgings ‘‘a little after six, 
still smiling, and persuading himself that this 
would be quite a pleasant study of manners, 
and that of course he could not do less than 
patronise the good homely people in their 
own way, whatever that might be.” 

The scenes that follow are very well worked 
out. The “Church” at Salem does not unfor- 
tunately recognise its position as an object to 
occupy the minister’s time, until society has 
opened its eyes. It hasa keen sense that it 
holds the purse-strings. It has no notion of 
being despised by any one—‘‘ and them get- 
ting their living off you all the time ”—and 
eyen Tozer, who has been most impressed by ) 


Vincent’s oratory, and most elevated by his 
new theory of looking down on the Esta- 
blishment from a ‘‘ clearer atmosphere,” is 
moved to tell him, ‘‘ If a minister ain’t a 


'servant, we pays him his salary at the 


ts him to please us. If it 


least, and ex l . 
at, I don’t give a sixpence 


a state church, where it wouldn’t disappoint 
nobody.” Before long, however, another 
influence comes into play. The course of the 
story does, quite unexpectedly, bring Vincent 
into contact with ‘‘society” in the person 
of a certain Lady Western, a young and 
beautiful widow, with a strong love of pleas- 
ing, and a great capacity for gratifying it, 
who asks him to a garden party at her house, 
with ‘‘ only a cup of coffee, you know, and 
talk @ diserétion.” The poor young minister 
soon finds that, though the invitation may 
| ensure him the coffee, the talk by no means 
follows as a matter of course. He knows 
‘nobody, and his hostess has only the same 
smile for him that she has for her other 
| guests. But the date of that summer party 
| was the date of his fame in Carlingford. In 
| his first stage of lofty composure and self- 
' reliance, something had perhaps been lacking 
| to the energy of his nonconformity. If it 
was so, private pique came just in time to 
| give the necessary impulse, and his Wednes- 
ay evening lectures on Church and State 
| became the fashion in Carlingford. Even 
the ‘‘ connection” forgave him his rag in 
| the reflected glory of haying a student and 
|a scholar for their pastor, and his utterly 
unprecedented indifference to the usual de- 
mands of a tea-meeting only enhanced their 
appreciation of his ‘‘ studious and separated 
aspect.” 

In fact, the fine superiority of Mr. Vincent was at the 
present moment the very thing that was wanted to rivet 
their chains. Even Mrs. Pigeon looked on with silent 
admiration. He was ‘‘ high’’—never before had Salem 


known a minister who did not condescend to be gracious 
at a tea-meeting — and the leader of the opposition 


honoured him in her heart. 

It is with regret that we see Mrs. Oliphant 
turn away from this new field to themes 
which are at once more unnatural and more 
common-place. The introduction of external 
tragedy into ordinary life is almost always a 
sign of weakness in a’noyelist. It is so easy 
to be melodramatic. Probably Mrs. Oliphant 
would quote against us the example of her 
great model. But the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss’’ is 
really just a case in point. It is hardly 

ssible to resist the conviction that Maggie 
is killed at the end of the third volume, 
because the author was altogether at a loss 
what else to do with her. And in ‘ Salem 
Chapel” there is the same desire to get out of 
a self-raised difficulty, to leave on one side a 
problem of which the writer does not herself 
see the solution. "What ought to have been 
the issue of such a relationship as she has 
described between Arthur Vincent and his 
flock ? Can intellectual superiority be ever 
an excuse for throwing overboard a common- 
place duty? Is obvious unfitness for dis- 
charging it never a just cause for giving be 
the attempt ? Ought Vincent to have ada 
himself to his congregation, or might he have 
sought out one for which he was already 
fitted ? It is pretty clear that-Mrs. Oliphant 
had no answer to these questions, and 
we all know that the shortest way out of a 
labyrinth is to jump over the hedge. Even in 
this latter portion of the story, however, 
there are some yery clever bits. Indeed, the 
character of Mrs. Vincent, Arthur’s mother, 
is perhaps the best thing in the book. She 
comes to him, suddenly, in a state of the 
greatest agitation, from hearing that the man 
to whom her daughter is engaged has a wife 
already ; but in the midst of her excitement 
she can notice the signs of untidiness in her 





appearances before the members of the 
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for Lady 
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son’s lodgings, and be careful to keep up 
f hock, 


One scene in particular, in which she utterly | 

puts to flight an inquisitive maid, by asking | ing down of cartloads of stone and-the filling 

whether the lamp always smokes, strikes us up of holes without anysystem or § 
especially happy. So, too, Vincent’s love _ road-makinghasits science,—while the labour 

Weathda’ and the extent to which, | emplo 

so long as he can persuade himself that he | an 





has any hope there, all his family troubles 
seem to him something quite outside him- 
self, is very carefully and truly painted. 
Lady Western herself is one of that class of 
creations of which female novelists have of 
late become so fond. They have no cha- 
racter; they are all clothes. When the 
authoress has draped them in a proper amount 
of ‘‘ billowy silk,” or ‘‘shimmering blue,” 
she seems to think that she has done all that 
propriety, feminine or artistic, can possibly 
demand. It would be rash openly to cavil 
at a lady’s reading of her sex, but we confess 
to a secret belief that there are women, 
after all, who are something more than lay 
figures. 

In spite, however, of these drawbacks, we 
hope we have said enough in praise of ‘‘ Salem 
Chapel”’ to make any commendation 
of it to our readers unnecessary. 


GLEN’S HIGHWAY LAWS. A New Edition, 
including the Act for the Better Management 
of Highways (25 & 26 Vict. c. 61). By W. 
CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Butterworth. 1862, 


F the acts of the last session—and though 
much has been said of the inactivity of 
Parliament, they were neither few nor un- 
important,—none are more likely to produce 
a permanent and visible effect upon the 
country than that for the better management 
of highways. 

It has, for years past, been the reproach of 
this country that its cross roads and high- 
ways, other than the main lines, but including 
among them all those adjoining small coun- 
try towns and the communications from 

illage to village, and from towns and 
villages to stations, so many of them beautiful 
and picturesque with overhanging hedges, 
have been in a condition so bad as to be a 
serious impediment to agricultural improve- 
ments. The main arterial lines, connectin 
the principal towns and forming the net-wor 
of the old coach-roads of England, must be 
excepted from this condemnation. These were 
long ago taken out of local management and 
placed under trusts, with power to raise 
money by turnpikes for paying the expenses 
of keeping them up and the interest of the 
money laid out on them; and in this manner 
very large amounts of money had been in- 
vested, to return a fair rate of interest so 
long as the good times of coaching lasted. 
And though, since the railway days, many 
of these trusts have become all but bank- 
rupt, and do little more than pay their ex- 
penses, yet the roads, which in coaching 
times were the pride of England, are even 
now all that could be wished. 

But the cross roads and parish roads, 
the country lanes and_bye-ways, have been 
from time immemorial in the hands of the 
parishes through which they , with the 
exception of some few, which landowners 
are bound to keep up ratione tenure. The 
management of these roads has never been 
systematically taken in hand; the separate 

ishes, bound to maintain them, have, for 
the most part, looked upon them rather as a 
burthen than asa benefit, and have kept them 
in a condition sufficiently good only to ayoid 
an indictment andno more. The parish sur- 
veyors, often unpaid, were mostly small 
occupiers ; the more intelligent farmers 
would not take upon themselves these duties, 
and it followed that the holders of the 
office were, for the most part, ignorant and 
careless men, who considered the repair of the 
roads as supplementary only to farming 
work. Teams were employed for carting 
stone on to the roads at times when the state 
of the land prevented their being used for 
loughing, and as this was generally after 
eavy rains, the carting of the materials did 
as much harm in cutting up the roads as half 
the cost of the operation. The irs con- 
sisted of little more than the careless throw- 


or science, —for 


was erally of the worst kind 
© poctest paid, ‘It was thought that 
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by employing on the roads the worst labourers 
in the parish, the rogues and vagabonds, who 


were seldom superintended, the parish would 


be saved in poor-rates. The result has been 
that something like 17,000 separate parishes 
or districts, each pursuing its own plan and 


employing a separate staff, have yearly spent 
over £2,000,000, a sum which 2 calculated 
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will be still necessary for explanation of the 


new Act, and for application to the cases | 


of parishes which do not avail themselves 
of it. 
MACARONICS RECENTLY 
DISINTERRED, 


| 


expressly styles himself ‘‘ Cremonensem”’ at 


the end of his work, Seeing the liberties so 


often taken with the pen by the ecclesiastics 


| of those times, the extreme indelicacy of some 


of these verses, we agree with M. Delepierre 
in thinking, forms no warranty whatever for 


our declining to attribute the authorship of 
them to Evangelista l’ossa. 


to be nearly twice as much as, under proper | MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux — 
Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique, par 


management, would be sufficient to keep 
the roads in a really efficient state. In 


South Wales several parishes had been, by 
the energy of Lord Cawdor, banded together | 
for the management of their highways, under | 
a local act, and the result was good roads at 


£6 a mile, while the average expense of all 
other parish roads of England and Wales was 


| 
| 
| 


OcTAVE DELEPIERRE, Membre Honoraire de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Londres, &e., fe. 
London: Triibner & Co. pp. 180. 1863. 
10s. 6d. 


name of ‘* Vigonce”’ (Vigontio f- 


| 
F the present volume had been addressed | 
_ sole reason, M. Delepierre suggests, seeing 


to the reading world in general, so 
singularly repulsive, in many instances, are 


£11 2s. It was estimated that of these about | its contents to nineteenth-century notions of 
one-third were in good order, one-third | common decency, that we should have felt 
in a moderate state, and the remainder in a ourselyes bound to condemn it, and to come 


very bad condition, 


| 


to the conclusion that M. Delepierre had, in 


It was long ago obvious to any one who | this instance at least, made a mistake, and 
looked into the question, that by extending | had misemployed his time, his learning, and 
the area of management, and by including in | his talents. To the multitude, however, of 


one district several parishes, the average 
area of which is not more than 3,000 acres, 
much might be saved and the roads improved ; 
but, so long 


produce to market’ nothing was done. But 
of iate, since railways have come into use, 
things have much altered in country parishes; 
many of the turnpike roads have gone much 
out of use, while many of the old parish 
roads leading to railway stations are much 
frequented, and it was found that a reform 
was absolutely necessary. In reply to the 
cry of reform, however, was raised the cry of 
centralization and bureaucracy—the cry that 
you were going to confiscate the rights of 
parishes and deparochialize the country—the 
same that was raised against the Poor 
Law Act of 1834. The opposition thus raised 
has been strong enough to resist the road 
reformers for years, and bills were brought 
into Parliament only to be as often with- 
drawn. 

The Act of last year, however, presented a 
compromise which enabled it to pass. Under 


_ it the magistrates of quarter sessions in any 


county may aggregate the several parishes 
into ‘otricks for the more convenient manage- 


ment of highways; and in each of these 


districts a highway board is to be formed 
of the waywardens, elected yearly from 


the parishes, and of the justices acti 
for the county within the district; the B 
is to have entire control over the 
roads, and power to appoint a competent 
suryeyor, and other officers; the expenses 
of repairing will still fall upon the separate 
parishes within which the repairs are 
executed, while the expenses of the board 
will be divided among the several parishes in 
ion to their expenditure on roads. As 
it is optional for magistrates to adopt the 
Act for the whole or part of their county, 
the fight for vested interests in bad roads and 
heavy payments for them has been relegated 
from the House of Commons to the quarter 
sessions of every county, and we have had 
within a few weeks accounts of the desperate 
fights which these dying interests have made. 
In all but a few cases defeat has been sus- 
tained by the parishes, for istrates—alive 
to the real merits of the case, but many times 
under the influence of local pressure—haye 
combined in resisting individual claims for 


exemption. 
It is probable that before another year the 
Act be made upon those who 


have not already ad it; and it will be 
well worthy of consideration whether the 
Fagen should not be taken of relieving 

e turnpike-roads of their trusts and turn- 
pikes, and putting them under the same 
management. The only fault we have to 
find with the Act is that it adds another 
to the many different areas of local govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Glen’s new edition supplies a con- 
venient commentary on the Act and its appli- 
cation ; it must be some time before we can 
op dey ha a treat of Highways 

greater simplicity ; much of the old law 








even well-educated people, it is little less 
than a sealed book; for, with the exception 
of one or two of its pages, we greatly doubt 


as the roads were just good | whether, with all ordinaryaids and appliances, 


enough to enable the farmers to cart their one in ten of such 


make out the meaning of any two consecu- 


ersons would be able to 
tive lines; while, of course, to the ordinary 
reader, it is as ‘‘ Cayiare to the General.” 
M. Delepierre, we perceive, has been well 
aware of this, inasmuch as the impression 
has been limited to 250 copies. Its brilliant 
type, large paper margins, and general 
getting-up, will powerfully appeal to the 
book-collector for a place on his library 
shelyes; while, to the man who knows how 
to make a right use of books, its pages, 
unseemly though their language and sub- 
jects may be, will not fail to disclose some 
interesting facts in a philological point of 
view, and many items of cumous imforma- 
tion in reference to manners and customs in 
middle and lower class life, in the Italian 
cities of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

M. Delepierre, as many, no doubt, among 
our readers are aware, published a yolume 
of Macaronéana in 1852; in whichhe in- 
cluded, if we recollect aright, all that was 








then accessible in the Macaronic style—all | 
acquainted with the Italian language as 


in fact that he then deemed himself likely to 
recover of a class of literature that seems to 
have been dealt with rather remorselessly by 
the hand of time. Since then, owing to 
various circumstances which he details, he 
has disinterred from several rare and long- 
forgotten sources the contents of the present 
volume, which may consequently be deemed 
supplementary to that of 1852. To that and 
Mr. Sandys’ work, for the origin and general 
history of Macaronics, from Bassano and 
Teofilo Folengo ‘downwards, we must refer 
our readers, and content ourselves for the 
pumas with a succinct description of the 
eading features of M. Delepierre’s latest 
instalment in the Macaronic line. 

As the first article in M. Delepierre’s volume 
we have the Macaronic effusions of a, till now, 
unknown poet of the close of the fifteenth 
century, ‘‘ Fossa” by name. The unique 
volume from which they are derived is from 
the press of Bernardinus Venetus de Vitali- 


bus, Venice, 1502, and was purchased for | 
mistake, we are inclined to think, to insert 


£19 10s. at Libri’s sale last year, by Mr. 
Turner, to whose kindness the learned Editor 
is indebted for the opportunity of reprinting 
it. Till recently, it had been sup 
the Macaronics of Bassano and Tifi Odassi 
were the earliest now existing, dating from 
the last ten years of the fifteenth century ; 


teenth centuries. 


The first of Fossa’s two effusions is a 
Macaronic of mixed Latin and Italian, in 
celebration mainly (or rather, condemnation) 
of some now unknown individual, under the 


Fossa’s second poem, extending to thirty 
such pages, is intituled ‘‘ Virgiliana ;” for the 


that Fossa’s lines haye nothing whatever in 


_ common with Virgil, that by already having 


translated the Bucolics, he may in some 
sense have considered himself to haye made 
Virgil his own. Virgil, too, we may remark, 
may have been his intended model for metre 
oe rhythm, as he certainly is one chief 
source of his copia verborum, Virgilian ex- 
pressions and combinations of words being 
met withSin almost eyery page. Priscian, 
too, is an author who comes in for a share of 
his attentions. We all know the old saying 


| about ‘‘ breaking Priscian’s head” with false 


grammar: in Fossa’s ‘‘ Virgiliana” (p. 26) 
we find an early adaptation of it :— 
Hic Priscianus adest confractus membra cerebro et 
Conqueritur.— 

Priscian’s sensitiveness did not extend to 
prosody, we must suppose. 

OneAngelo, of Venice, nicknamed ‘‘Spuza,” 
seems to have been chiefly subjected to Fossa’s 
‘‘Theonine tooth;” while Valeriano the 
necromancer, and a few others, now equally 
unknown, come in fora share of his yitupera- 
tion. In page 29 we find allusion made to 
the Decamerone of Boccaccio, and the witty 
but mischieyous cronies, Bruno and Buffal- 
macco, 

Fossa’s volume, the text of which M. 
Delepierre has scrupulously followed, 1s 
printed with little regard to eg od 
or punctuation ; and a moderately fair under- 
standing of his lines, as, indeed, of most 
other works contained in the volume, can 
only be arrived at by those who are not 
only good classical scholars, but are well 


spoken and written in the fifteenth and six- 
In saying this, we are 
aware how entirely we differ from M. Dele- 


| pierre, when he states (p. 4), that ‘‘ Macaronic 
| poetry has this peculiarity, that it is under- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


sed that | 


| 


stood by every one, without his being neces- 
sitated to make a study of it.” 

Bartholomew Bolla, of Bergamo, a semi- 
Macaronic poet of the sixteenth century, has 
been already noticed by M. Delepierre in the 
Macaroneanaof 1852. So little is really known 
of him, that by some he is said to have been 
a Councillor at Heidelberg, and by others a 
comedian, harlequin, or zany in some other 
quarter. His ‘‘ Thesaurus Proverbiorum” 
was published at Frankfort in 1604 and 
1605 ; consisting of the then current Italian 
proverbs, with Latin translations in the 
Macaronic style. M. Delepierre has given 
his ‘‘ Dedication” (also in Macaronic) with a 
few samples of the proverbs. They strike us 
as being of no merit, and it has been a 


even these few in the volume. 

Tifi Odassi, of Padua, is a Macaronic poet, 
second in antiquity, probably, only to Fossa. 
His poem, much in style, coarseness, and 

eneral subject (invective) resembling the 


ines of Fossa, has been previously published 


but a — of Latin lines, at the end of by M. Delepierre in a separate form; but he 


Fossa’s volume, inform us that his works 
“8 been completed so early as March 2, 
1494. 

Who Fossa himself was, there is no satis- 
factory proof. M. Delepierre, after inquiry 
in every direction, can meet with no account 
- ‘asp Pes wc A a but is inclined to 
identify him with Evange 
born at Cremona, who is known to have 
flourished about 1494, and to have written 
other , and is also said to have trans- 
lated the Bucolics of Virgil. Fossa, indeed, 
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| 
| 


here gives an amended version from a hitherto 
unknown edition, date about 1500 probably, 
bought by Mr. Turner, for fifteen guineas 
the twelve leaves, at the Libri sale. As 


| with Fossa, Virgil seems to have been his 
ideal model, and Priscian is here also alluded 





to as a grammatical guide. A certain ‘‘ Cook 


lista Fossa, a monk | in Spicery” (Cusinus Spiziarius) of Padua, 


one Vanziano a painter, Paulo the Glutton, 
and Massara, mistress of Cusinus, are the 
objects of his bitter, and abe, bee decent, 
censures; and he has eyidently recourse 
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to the abominable Virgilian Cento of Auso- | 
nius to give piquancy to his description of | 
certain peculiarities in the lady’s person. 
His verses upon the unhappy efforts of 


Canziano in the pictorial line are perhaps | . 
' could tell me what is the meaning and use of 


among the very best in M. Delepierre’s 


“addressing an audience of educated persons” 
in the year 1856, thus confidently expressed 


_ himself :—‘‘With the exception of those of 


my hearers who may chance to have received 
a medical education, there is not one who 


yolume; and as such, making due allow- | an act which he performs a score of times 
| 
| 


ance for studied neglect of prosody, we give | 


an extract from them :— 


Quod si forte aliquem voluit depingere gallum, 
Quicunque aspiciat, poterit jurare cicognam. 
Depinxitque semel canes in caza currentes, 
Omnes credebant natantes in equore luzos. 
Sive hominem pingit, poteris tu credere lignum, 
In quo sartores ponunt, sine capite, vestes. 

* 


Pro gradelinis depingit spe gallinas 
Et pro gallinis depingit spe cadallos; 
Blasphemat, jurat, culpam dicit esse penelli.”’ 


Guarino Capella, of Sarcina, on the Tuscan 
frontier, is a Macaronic poet of whom next 


to nothing is known; and not a line from | 


the original impression (Rimini, 1526) of his 
mock-heroic poem has hitherto been pub- 
lished. Its length more than 1500 lines) 
has precluded A. elepierre from printing 
more than the Introduction to the Poem— 
‘« Against Cabrinus, King of Gagamoga,”’ the 
Arguments of each Canto, and a few extracts. 

The Cagasanga of Jean Richard, of Dijon, 
Advocate in the Parliament of Burgundy, is 
a politico-poetical invective, in Macaronics 
of renchiked Latin; written, it would seem, 
on the occasion of the defeat, by the Duc de 
Guise, in 1587, of the Reiters, Landsknechts, 
and Swiss in the pay of Henry of Navarre, and 
of some value, apparently, in a historical point 
of view. This poem has already been reprinted 
by M. Delepierre ; but that impression, like 
a genuine virtuoso, to the best of his ability 
he has suppressed; it having been derived 
from a manuscript whose faultiness has been 
discovered. The present reprint is from the 
seam text, ‘‘in Lord Grenvyille’s (?) Li- 

rary,” of Paris, 1588. 

Such, with some minor articles, form the 
contents of this curious little volume. Whe- 
ther, indeed, so much filth and doggrel de- 
served to be so carefully and lovingly pre- 
served, is a question on which, fortunately, 
the critic has not to decide. The book lies 
before him, and the best he can do with it is 
to say what use it can be put to by those 
into whose hands it may chance to fall. 


MANUAL OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, for 
the Use of Non-Medical Students; with an 
Appendix of Questions from various Examina- 
tion Papers, including those for the B.A. Lon- 
don for the last ten years. By Joun Suea, M.D. 
B.A., University of London, M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
pp. 240. London: John Churchill & Sons, 
New Burlington-street. 1863. 

KESTINED, as the title page informs us, 

for the use of those deterred by the 
technicalities, and even by the horrors of 
practical anatomy, from pursuing that ne- 
cessary investigation of the phenomena 
afforded by Animal Life which the progress 
of Biology imperatively requires, Dr. Shea’s 
little ‘‘ Handy-book of Physiology” is, as the 
school to which its author belongs would say, 
functionally adapted to its given purpose. 

We recognise in the tone of the work a 

marked advance on the meagre physiological 

text-books of the past generation. We recol- 


lect that the very first physiological work | 


which it was our good fortune—or oyr mis- 
fortune—to peruse was one by an eminent 
living surgeon, contributed to that which, in 
1803, was termed a new and improved En- 


cyclopeedia. The old terms used by the 


school anthropotomists still linger in our 


memory ; though they have long since sunk | 
_ to be mere arbitrary signs, their prejudicial | 
influence is injurious to many workers, as 


they tend to trammel our thoughts within 
the pale of the obsolete ideas of the past 
generation. 

The public, disgusted with these techni- 
calities, and not being impelled by. that 
hidden influence, that fervent desire in’ search 
of immutable physical truth, which distin- 
guishes the sincere Biologist, remains in 
syemmene ignorance of the first principles of 
Physiology. One of our best Palaontologists, 


every minute, and whose suspension would 
‘involve his immediate death.” Now, how- 
ever, that the recognition of the value of 
| biological instruction in our universities 
_ begins to become manifest, we naturally find 
| that works like that of Dr. Shea become of 
| public utility. 
| Some errors or discrepancies, however, 
| detract from its merit. Thus, on the four- 
teenth page is a diagram, professing to be 
that of a typical vertebra. Though the 
' source from whence it is derived is unac- 
knowledged, we believe that it is taken from 
Professor Owen’s works, or from some of the 
| popular compilations derived from them. We 
doubt, however, if even Owen would recog- 
nise his own production. Contrary to all 
natural analogy in the skeleton of any ani- 
mal, the hzemal spine is twice as thick as the 
neural spine, and is bifid above. Contrary to 
the analogy in the thoracic segment of a 
| bird, the peripheral part of the hemal spine 
is obtuse, while that of the neural spine is 
acute. But the most striking discrepancy 


vertebra and the answerable structure in any 
animal with which we are acquainted is, 
that there are positively no transverse pro- 
cesses. 
siding with Owen nor with his opponents ; 
if with the former, both; if with the latter, 
either dia- or parapophyses are vertebral 
elements developed from the centrum. But 
‘of all this Dr. Shea affords us not the slightest 
information. He, after describing the two 
arches, heemal and neural, of the vertebra, 
proceeds to say, ‘‘ Added to these are diverg- 


is evidently some confusion in this definition. 
If Dr. Shea means to infer that the “‘ pleura- 
pophysis” is a “diverging appendage,” we 
must consider him to be 1n error; and we think 
that it is far from conducive to the progress 
of elementary physiology amongst the general 
public, that statements so uestionable, to 
say the least, as these, should be promulgated 
on the difficult and abstruse subject of com- 
parative osteology. 

For an accurate and comprehensive view 
of animal physiology, a knowledge of the 
subdivisions of the whole animal kingdom 
is of paramount importance. Tables to this 
effect are given by Dr. Shea. The primary 
division of fishes into cartilaginous and 
osseous, adopted by Dr. Shea, is now rejected 
by almost every zoologist. We will not 


from the other reptiles, as he has the authority 
of some of our best zoologists on this point; 
but we think that he might advantageously 
revise his table of orders of Amphibia. We re- 
cognise our old friends the Perennibranchiata 
under the abbreviated term Perenniata, the 
Urodeles and the Anoures forming the two 
| other orders. Why the terminations of the 
| two latter should follow the French rule in- 
stead of the Latin we do not know, but our 
| author has evidently a penchant for foreign 
| hames, as the words ‘‘ rainette” and “‘lerot”’ 
| are substituted for those of the ‘‘ tree-frog”’ 
| and the ‘‘dormouse.” The orders of birds are 
somewhat yaguely denominated; some of 
them being treated as nouns, and some as 
adjectives. The technical terms, usually 
restricted to surgical anthropotomists, are 
freely employed by Dr. Shea. We are told 
about articulation by ‘‘enarthrosis” and 
_‘** schindylesis” exactly as in Monro or 
|Lawrence. The best modern osteologists 
_ have, however, long abandoned this crack- 
jaw nomenclature, and we are sorry to see it 
megs before non-medical students, who 
| heave actually no inducement to master this 
| difficulty. 

| Entering into the vexed question of the 
| origin of species, Dr. Shea condemns the 
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transmutationists strongly. He alleges ‘‘that 
those transitional links which should pro- 
perly exist as distinct animals as an evidence 
of transition from one type to another, are 
nowhere to be found.” Darwin, in his great 
work, has, however, demolished this ° 
ment, which is as old as the days of Buffon. 
Our recent horse and the Lophiodon of the 
Eocene are distinct forms, but when we take 
into consideration the tapir, the Paleeotherium, 
the Paloplotherium, Anchitherium, and Hip- 
parion (or three-toed horse), our belief in the 

ssibility, or even the probability of some 
derivative force is justified by the discovery 
of the transitional links which Palzeontology 
has revealed to us, and of the true sig- 


| nification of which Dr. Shea is apparently 


ignorant. But he goes on to controvert 
the doctrine which few zoologists now 
seriously propound, that ‘‘ animals were 
derived from plants by means of progressive 
development. Such a deviation, e.g. from the 
rose to the sponge, is primd facie absurd ; but 
those zoologists who recognise! the existence 
of a kingdom of living things, the Acrita, 





between Dr. Shea’s own peculiar typical | 


Dr. Shea has neither the credit of | 


ing appendages which assist in completing | or 
the structure of the bony frame; thus, from | : 
either side spring pleurapophyses,” &c. There | logy is on the safe side. He confidently 


quarrel with his separation of the awa | 


Protozoa, or; as Mr. Hogg neatly calls them, 
| Protoctista (from mpéros, first, and xriwra, 
| created beings) will find a series of beings in 
| the form of nucleated cells, in which the 
| divergent characters of the plant and the 
| animal are subordinated to a more generalized 
type of simple organization. Such nucleated 
| cells build up the human frame, or compose 
| the separate individual forms of the monad ; 
and accepting for the purpose of argument 
the theory of the derivative origin of animals 
from such simple forms, it is most probable 
that the plant and the animal have been 
severally derived. 

Some of our author’s illustrations are cal- 
culated to mislead the student. We would 
especially call attention to his diagram of the 
human ear, in which the meatus auditorius 
externus is much too long, and the internal 
ns are all out of proportion to each other. 
Dr. Shea’s osteology is novel, his neuro- 





| assigns the office of the regulation and co- 
| ordination of muscular action to the cere- 
bellum, while the spinal chord is merely 
| regarded as the centre of reflex action. The 
| passages in which our author describes the 
| functions of the cerebro-spinal and sym- 
_ pathetic syStem are very clear, concise and 
| reliable, due and accurate stress being laid 
| on the nervous developments in the lower 
‘animals. The visceral anatomy of man is also 
_ clearly given, although expressly destined for 
that class of individuals who, ungifted with 
| the dura ilia messorum, suffer the pangs of 
| indigestion without the blissful conscious- 
ness of knowing the regional anatomy of the 
affected part. We do not remember ever 
reading a more lucid explanation of the 
digestive organs than that which Dr. Shea 
gives us. 

By the way, we wish that the compilers 
of popular handbooks would, if possible, con- 
trive to collect a new set of illustrations to 
enliven the pages of their works. We are 
positively wearied with the constant repe- 
tition of such anecdotes, as, e. g., the ex- 
periment of Professor Weber to determine the 
amount of relative sensibility of different 
parts of the skin by cork-guarded compasses, 
or of the experiment which poor Alexis St. 





| 


Martin underwent respecting the action of 
| the gastric juice. 


Is there no ardent phy- 
siologist, who, to further the progress of 





science, will submit to be run through the 
body, that we may at least have the ad- 
vantage of quoting a less hackneyed instance 


than the phenomena observed in poor St. 
'Martin’s digestive cavity, which have been 





used ad nauseam by every elementary phy- 
siologist? Finally, we cannot pass under 
silence one of the examination papers at the 
end of the work. Imagine a poor school- 
master, aspiring to obtaim a master’s certi- 
ficate from the Royal College of Preceptors 


| having the question put to him, ‘* What is 


‘ vital force’ *” For years some of our best 
men have been endeayouring to answer 

question; we do not yet know,—peradventure 
we never shall know the true answer ; but we 
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are sure that the key to it cannot be afforded 
by the perusal of any elementary treatise. 

On the advantages to the progress of popular 
thought which would accrue if a work ‘on 
the os of Dr. Shea’s were in every school- 
boy’s hands, we shall not here dilate. Eng- 
land is far behind the Continent in the study of 
Biology. Our Paleontologists now rank with, 
or tower far above, the few worthy represent- 
atives of the schools of Cuvier and De Blain- 
ville. Our physiologists, viewing physiology 
as itis taught in our schools, at least equal 


in the accuracy of their observation the most | 


painstaking Germans; but the science which 





teaches the laws governing life, long con- | 


tracted within the narrow limits of physio- 
logical thought, is either neglected, or aban- 
doned to the empiric or the dreamer. The 
true cause of this we think to be, that phy- 
siologists, often engrossed in the vain search 
after the functional relations of animate 
things, have neglected, with a few bright 
exceptions, those great morphological laws 
which the advancing progress of a more 
wholesome school of mental thought is now 


Rawlinson’s Corporation Act, edited by 
Welsby, is an example. This book con- 
tains iittle more than the text of Acts of 
Parliament, in a handy and portable form, 
and yet, at the high price of 22s., it has reached 
a fourth edition,—ample proof that whatever 
may be its defects, it is highly acceptable 
to members of the profession. The truth is, 


| the want of science in our law-books is but 


symptomatic of the disorganization which 
reigns in the great body of our Statute and 
case law. While that remains, the necessities 





of the public, and consequently the efforts of | 


legal writers, will be directed not so much to 
the composition of scientific treatises on law, 
as within the limited time allowed them to 
subject to the roughest arrangement the 
chaotic material before them. 

The consideration of the faults of legal text- 
books is, we are aware, bringing us upon 
dangerous ground. But the connection be- 


tween such faults and the state of the law is | 


far too intimate to allow them to be dwelt 
on apart from each other. And if the ten- 


dency of the present remarks be to drive us 


bringing up to the level of those sources of | 
& 


knowledge which have been exclusively dig- 
nified by the name of the ‘‘ exact sciences.” 
Such a happy consummation of the aspi- 


rations of every sincere biologist will be— ta 
know that it is to be regr etted. In the whole that he writes, not so much to aid the practi- 


materially aided by the publication of the 
elegant little work which Dr. Shea has just 
published. C. Cc. iB. 
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RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


STEPHENS’ COMMENTARIES on the LAWS | 


of ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 
SUPPLEMENT to LINDLEY’S LAW OF 


PARTNERSHIP, including Joint Stock and | 


other Companies. 


THE SHIPPING LAW MANUAL. By V.T. | 


GrrEennow. 

RAWLINSON’S MUNICIPAL 
TION ACT, with Notes, and an Appendix of 
Statutes. Fourth Edition, By W. N. Wetssy, 
Esq. 


AMENDMENT ACT, 1862, with other Sta- 
tutes, Digest of Salvage Cases, Forms, &c. 
THRING’S COMPANIES ACT, 1862. 
AN ESSAY on WASTE, NUISANCE, and 
TRESPASS. By Groner V. Yoon, M.A. 


PRECEDENTS of PLEADINGS, with Notes, | 


&:. By Epwarp Bucien and Steruen Martin 


beg is acommon complaint, both in respect of 


the judgments delivered in our courts of | 


law and of the law publications which issue 
from the press, that they evince far less scien- 
tific tceatment than they used formerly to do. 
The judge is only too happy to seize on the 


upon a case, in order to make it the basis of 
his judgment. The legal author, while col- 
lating with praiseworthy assiduity all deci- 
ded. cases, is slow to apply to them any 
scientific arrangement, or deduce from them 
any comprehensive principles. The expla- 
nation of the change is far more to be sought 
for in the alterations in the material 
which has to be dealt with, than in loss 
of the power of generalization in the men. 
To this must be added, in the case of authors, 
the conditions which make publication re- 
munerative. 


and digeste 
like a reasonable amount of labour. The 
fixity of great legal land-marks freed the 
author from any pressure as to tho time of 


In former days material was | 
compareerely scant, and could be mastered | 
at the expense of something | 


to reflect on the harder problems involved in 
the consolidation and final codification of our 
Statute law, and the means (if any) of digest- 
ing and arranging the multitude of cases 
which the law courts pour forth, we do not 





j 


| 


the present edition is in all respects worthy 
of its predecessors. Of the other works 
mentioned, the one perhaps which calls for 
most comment, as embracing the greatest 
amount of original matter, is Mr. Lindley’s 
Supplement to his treatise on the Law of 
Partnership. Since the appearance of that 
work, two measures of first-class importance 
to the subject of which he treats have passed 
the Legislature—the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, 
and the Companies Act, 1862. The latter of 
these is given in extenso in the Supplement, 
contributing materially to swell the bulk of 
the yolume, which runs on to the very respect- 
able length of 421 pages. It is fair to the 
author to say that the Supplement seems to 
be of quite equal merit to the orginal 
volume. This is paying it no slight compli- 
ment, as the merits of the latter as a useful 
and accurate text-book are generally ad- 
mitted. For the convenience of the practi- 
tioner, we should add that the notes in this 
Supplement are placed in the order of the 
pages of the principal treatise, so that, ‘‘ by 
turning from any page in it to the notes in 
that page in the present volume, the altera- 
tions and additions that ought to be made 
will be at once seen.” 

Mr. Greenhow’s.Shipping Manual is also de- 
serving of special notice. The preface tells us 


circle of legal reforms, no more momentous | tioner, as for the benefit of the man of busi- 
question can occupy the mind of a thinking | ness interested in oe and commerce, who 
_man—none harder of solution; yet none 


so much requires remedy. It is not alone 


may be glad of a 


900k which will give 


him information on the subject in a readable 


that the evil presses upon us now, but 


each fresh statute, each decided case, increases 
and complicates the mischief. Augmenting 
wealth and population, and the necessities 
of the suitors, haye something like doubled 
the machinery for judicial decision within 
the last fifty years. In the early part of the 
last century, a single equity judge could 


CORPORA. | “spose of the whole cause list of the Court 


of Chancery. As late as the days of Lord 


_ Eldon the Chancellor had but a single co- 


adjutor. Now no less than three Vice-Chan- 


O'DOWD’S MERCHANT SHIPPING | cellors sit, and the labour of hearing appeals 


alone has taxed too heavily the powers of the 


| Lord Chancellor. The increase of statute-law 
ering almost as interminable a vista. 


| which haye been 


adical and important as the changes are 
made in it of late 


Years, reforms as comprehensive yet promise 


point which impresses an individual character to be treated ? 





the appearance of his work ; he could weigh | 
j 
each sentence, amend, alter, and re-cast at | 


his pleasure. Now all this is changed; not 
only is the bulk of the materials which has to 
be arranged enormously increased, but the 


time in which the work is to be done is | 
The book, 


almost as much diminished. The publica- 
tion of law books is a sort of race against 
time. The law of to-day is not the law of to- 
morrow. And yet, in so crude a state is the raw 
material cast before the profession, that books 
affording but the most elementary evidence 
of method are greedily caught up. Of this 


to follow in their immediate wake. The 
consolidation and assimilation of the law 
of Marriage in the United Kingdom 
cannot long be deferred. The state of 
Procedure in our law courts is still most un- 
satisfactory. The law of Evidence requires 
complete revision and simplification. ese 
are but samples of the many important 
questions which remain. How thon are they 
Shall it be with the same 
fragmentary, piecemeal legislation, already 


meted to kindred subjects* Or shall we for | the Institution, has been pleading—it is 


once attempt aboye ourselves to raise our- 
selyes, and try to apply really scientific treat- 


and intelligible form. He is entitled to 


| the advantages he claims for his publication 


when contrasting it with those of an earlier 
date. It is impossible that such important 


and radical alterations as have been effected 





in shipping law by the passing of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854; the Amendment 


| Act, 1855; the Passenger’s Act, 1855; the 


Bills of Lading Act of the same year, the 
Admiralty Act, 1861; and, finally, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Amendment Act, 1862, can 
be embodied into such works in anything 


| approaching to @ workmanlike manner with- 


| 


' 


| 


i 
| 


t 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ment to a subject which so much requires it? | 


This question must be seriously asked. We 
are more or less committed to an affirmative 
answer. Large sums haye already been 
spent in the undertaking; great legal names 
will be compromised by its abandonment. 


if the present state of the law continue, for 
it stands before us in all its entanglement 


; 
| 


and confusion, a living monument of how | 


powerless we are, with all the light and expe-, 


rience of the eighteenth century, to perform 
a task accomplished by Justinian in the sixth. 
Of the books which stand at the head of 


this article, we need say but few words. | 


“*Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of 


' 


England” have now won for themselves a posi- | 


tion as established in the law-literature of the | 
many of us haye been accifstomed to look 


country as the great work of Mr. Justice 





Blackstone, upon which they are founded. 
xerefore, recommends itself, 
and the office of the reviewer is confined 


merely to an examination of the changes | 


that have been made in a new edition to 


adapt it to the present state of the law. jy : 
_of bits of old towns in Brittany were speci- 


This, we belicye, has been done inan altogether 


out completely recasting their whole frame- 


_ work and arrangement. 


MISCELLANEA. 
—»>— 


HE library of the London Institution, one 

of the finest in the ee will 
shortly require a new home. ‘The Great 
Eastern line is to be carried over the present 
site, and the Metropolitan will burrow in the 
und beneath it, so that the responsible 
irectors announce that migration will be- 
come absolutely necessary. A deputation of 
the inhabitants of Finsbury Circus, headed 
by Mr. Tite, M.IP., the Hon. Secretary to 


to be feared in vain—with the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works against this absorption of 
the garden and grounds of the Institution by 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, and 
urging Government opposition to the project. 

Tu first general meeting of the new artis- 
tic and literary club, the formation of which 


Above all, the credit of tho nation is at stake | W@ announced last week, will be held in a 


few days. ‘‘The Greco” has been objected 
to as a title, and the name by which the club 
is to be known is not yet definitely settled. 
The prescribed number of three hundred has 
been thought in some quarters to be too nar- 
row a limit, wherewith to carry on succes- 
fully a club of this character; albeit the 
‘‘Garrick” has maintained its prestige for 
years, with no more members than it 1s pro- 
posed to restrict the new club to. 


Tu fortnightly Saturday meetings, which 


forward to with much pleasure for the last 
four or five years, began at Messrs. L. Dicken- 
son’s and Gale’s studios on Saturday, the 
3istof January. The collections of paintings 


and sketches were as good at least as in past 


rears. Mr. Deane’s water-colour drawings 


satisfactory manner in this instance, so that | ally noticed, as being an adyance on all pre- 
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vious work of that artist. But it would be | 
invidious to select any of the works sent, 
where all that one comes across is thoroughly 
good and worth studying. There was some 
excellent music, and as a wind-up, some 
gymnastic performances, to which all the re- | 
maining company turned with great gusto. — 
The next meeting takes place this evening. 

An important collection in water colours 
has been sold during the past week by 
Messrs. Foster and Co., of Pall Mall. The | 
private view was held on Saturday last, when 
the room was crowded with both professional | 
and amateur connoisseurs. Some of the best 
works of the best artists were included in 
this fine collection, and picture buyers must 
have had a favourable opportunity for in- 
vestment. 

Ir has been decided that the annual 
Archeological gathering for the present year | 
shall be held at Rochester, under the presi- | 


| 


dency of the Marquis Camden, the president | 
of the Kent Archzeological Association. The 
Sections of History, Architecture, and Early 
and Medieval antiquities, will be under the 
direction of the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester; the Rey. Professor Willis, 
F.R.S., President of the British Association ; 
and Lord Talbot de Malahide, respectively. 


OnE of the ties between the British Islands 
and Germany in the days of our forefathers 
consisted in the numerous ‘‘Schotten- 
Kléster,” or Scottish monasteries of the large 
towns about the Danube, one of which (the 
buildings of which have been used for the 
sittings of the Reichsrath) gave its still exist- 
ing name to a large portion of Vienna, whilst 
others were to be found at Augsburg, Ingold- 
stadt, Ulm, &c. The last remaining one of 
these, the well-known convent of St. Jacob 
at Ratisbon, especially noteworthy to Eng- 
lishmen as the locality where Campbell's 
‘Battle of Hohenlinden” was written, but | 
to which German visitors are more particu- | 
larly attracted by the uncouth sculptures 
walled into the principal ee of the church, 
has just been extinguished. Some years | 
back the inmates of the establishment were 
already reduced to a single conyentual, and 
a young priest adjutory. The buildings and 
funds of the establishment are to be applied 
to the foundation of a Roman Catholic semi- 
nary for the priesthood. 

AMONG the singularities of the past week 
may be reckoned the quoting of long extracts 
from ‘‘ Junius,”” by M. Emile Ollivier, in the | 
French ‘‘ Corps Législatif,” and the unprece- | 

| 


dented concession by the Pope to his pleasure- | 
loving subjects of two Friday nights’ theatri- | 
cals, 

In spite of the efforts of the workmen em- | 
ployed in painting and repairs on the Inter- | 
national Exhibition Building, it will soon 
show signs of the deterioration which inevi- 
tably follows on disuse. It has been sug- 
gested that it should be opened for a prome- 
nade for two days, and that music should be 

rovided ; admission to be restricted to mem- 
rs of both Houses of Parliament, season- 
ticket holders, and members of the learned 
societies. This suggestion has, however, 
been overruled, and the contractors have 
determined to enable the general public to 
judge of the merits of the building, by throw- 
ing it open for ten days—admission on pre- 
senting card of address. We were, perhaps, 
hardly correct last week in speaking of Pro- 
fessor Owen as having suggested a scheme for 
storing mammalia in the building, although 
he is ‘known to be in favour of the compre- 
hensive plan which has been mooted for re- 
lieving the British Museum of its ethnological 
and natural history collections, and for con- 
centrating them, gg with the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Indian Museum, and 
one or two other outlying institutions. 

Tue last number of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten has reached us with a sable- 
bordered memoir of Ormsby MacKnight 
Mitchell, the American Astronomer, who, 
however, met his death in the camp, being 
at the time a Major-General in the Federal | 
army, which he had quitted in the earl | 
of his career, to become Professor of 





the- 


zeal. 


| may safely be anticipated for it. 
state, on the authority of the ‘‘ Botanical | 


| position. 
een announced as in preparation at the | 


part subjects against a foreign 


matics and Astronomy in Cincinnati College, 
and afterwards Director of the Observatory, 


'which owed its erection to his untiring 
He rendered good service both to | 
popular and professional astronomy. His | 


‘Orbs of Heaven,” —which singularly puny 
lumbered the shelves of its publisher as the 


_“ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” proving 


thereby that there is, after all, a good deal in | 
a name—is one of the best books we have of 


its kind, and has sold in thousands; and his 
last work, though less known, is more yalu- 
able. Doubtless, however, he will longest 
live in his method of recording transits and 


similar observations, now universally used in | 
the principal Observatories, by which we can 


practically divide a second of time into a thou- 


sand equal parts: the introduction by him, 
_ some thirteen years ago, of thismethod, marked | 
| an epoch in observational astronomy. 
Tu new Botanical Journal, edited by Dr. | 
| Seemann, and published by Hardwicke, pro- | 
_ mises to be, to.the loverof Botany in particular, 


from the gatherer of wild flowers upwards, 
what the Popular Science Review is to the 


lover of Science in general—a simple neces- 


sity; and if the future numbers are only as 


_ good as No. I., which is lying before us, the | 
| bright and useful future which such contri- | 
_butors as ea Carruthers, Masters, | 


imself should command, 
We may 


and the Editor 


Notes ”’ in the first number, that Mr. Milne, 


the botanical collector of Captain Denham’s | 
_ voyage in II. M. 8. ‘‘ Herald,”’ has sailed for 
the west coast of Africa, to explore the 
‘country around Old Calabar and 
'roon Mountains. 


e Came- 


Captain Burton already at work, we are 


justified in hoping that our knowledge of 


the flora and fauna of this fashionable hunt- 
ing ground will soon be greatly increased. 
THe works of the prolific Miss Braddon 
promise to be a fruitful source of supply to 
those dramatists who prefer the humbler 


task of adaptation to that of original com- | 


‘** Lady Audley’s Secret”’ has long 


St. James’s, and the last completed novel by 


the same authoress, ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,”’ is to — 


be shortly produced at another of our metro- 
politan theatres. 

ONE of the select few who have been per- 
mitted to test as passengers the line of the 
Pneumatic Despatch Company, now open 


x” 


from the railway station, Euston Square, to | 
Eversholt Street, a distance of a third of a | 
mile (a form of locomotion which consists in | 


lying on one’s back on one of the pontoon- 
shaped cars, and being first blown from one 
end of the tube to the other, and then sucked 
back to the starting point), reports that the 
return journey is the less pleasurable of the 
two. 
A VALUABLE cabinet of coins and medals 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son on the 23rd and 24th insts. This collec- 
tion comprises Greek copper and silver coins, 
including some fine Tetradachms, rare 
varieties of Roman imperial silver and brass, 
Anglo-Saxon and English coins, and bronze 
medallions of the Kings of France. On the 
second day will be also sold some numismatic 
works, including a set of Mionnet (16 vols. 
Paris, 1806—37) and a curious proclamation 
of Queen Elizabeth, dated the 15th November, 
the third year of her reign, by which it is 
ordered that in her Majesty’s Mint no more 
shillings should be coined, but that groats, 
half groats, and pence, divers small pieces of 
silyer money of the value of sixpence, three- 
pence, three-halfpence, and three furthings, 
should be issued immediately. This procla- 
mation is printed in black letter by Richard 
Jugge and John Cawood (1561), is in good 
a and contains woodcuts of the 
*rench and Flemish crowns, aid the English 
and foreign angels on the mgrgin. 
all foreign coins of gold or silver, with the 
exception of the French crown and the 


Flemish or Burgundian crown, to be current 


within the realm, and cautions her Majesty’s 
I ; t iece of ‘gold 
printed like an English angel, but not worth 
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Seeing that he will find | 


It forbids | 


nine shillings and threepence. There seem 
| to be allusions to the three-farthings piece in 
_ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John: ”— 

| That in my ear I durst undiit ceux 

| Lest men should say, look, where three farthings goes. 


_And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Scornful 
| Lady :”— 

He had a bastard, his own toward issue, 

Whip'd and then crop'd, for washing out the roses 
In three farthings to make them pence. 

AN autograph letter, dated 1367 (said to be 
_ probably unique), of William of Wykeham, 
has just been sold at Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson’s, in Leicester Square, for 


£29 10s. In the same sale were many 
other literary curiosities which produced 
high sums; as for instance:— Lot 227, 


_Tyndale’s Testament, 1550, £10 10s. Lot 
| 228, Bible, 1549, £11. Lot 229, Cranmer’s 
| Bible, 1549, £10 15s. Lot 232, Cran- 
mer’s Bible, the only edition printed in the 
reign of Queen Mary, who is said to have 
_ ordered the destruction of it, £12. Lot 233, 
| the first edition of the Genevan, or ‘‘Breeches”’ 
version, £11. Lot 256, Clutterbuck’s History 
of Hertford, £30 10s. Lot 271, Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, in parts, £16 10s. Lot 416, Re- 
cord of the House of Gournay, a privately 
rinted yolume by Mr. Daniel Gurney, £16. 
ot 483, Sacred Hymns (set to music) 1615, 
4to., £8. 15s. Lot 495, Gould’s Humming 
| Birds, in parts, £64. Lot 506, Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1495, £40 19s. Lot 529, Marlborough Gems, 
2 vols. (one hundred copies only printed), 
£14. Lot 540, Heures a l’usa me, a 
specimen of early printing on vellum, £10 1és. 
| Lot 545, Missale ad usum Sarum, Paris, 
1529, 4to. £20. Lot 550, Processionale ad 
-usum Sarum, Antwerp, 1544, 4to. £19 10s. 
| Lot 628, a small yolume of Tracts, the earliest 
_known specimens of printing at Pontoise, 
| 1599-1601, £7. Lot 813, Shakes "s 
| Plays, second edit. 1632, £16 5s. 6d. Lot 
| 825, Surtees’ History of Durham, 4 vols. £26. 
| Lot 874, an early MS. of Dante’s Inferno, 
Purgatorio e Paradiso, £23. Lot 892, a 
curious Collection of Accounts of the Court 
of Leo X., with entries of payments to Raffa- 
elle and others, £20 10s. Lot 924, a MS. 
_ copy of Tasso’s Discourse on Feminine Virtue 
in the autograph of the author, 12 leaves 
(not complete), £25. About 250 Deeds and 
Charters from the famous Surrenden Collec- 
tion formed by Sir Edward Dering, temp. 
Car. I. realised prices waves from a few 
shillings to twenty pounds each. 

AmonG the many touching contributions 
for the relief of Lancashire distress may be 
reckoned a draft on Paris for 113f. 55c., 
received from a small French Protestant 
Congregation in Illinois, who regret that 
they cannot make our Lancashire men share 
in the abundance of food which they them- 
selves enjoy, by sending some of their pork 
and flour. The draft, we hear, has n 
handed oyer to the Central Committee. 


A RT. 


—<—— 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


HE British Institution commences the 
series of London Exhibitions. In rapid 
succession, Suffolk-street, the Ladies’ Exhi- 
| bition, the New and Old Water Colour 
_ Societies, the French Gallery, and the Royal 
Academy, will display the chief results of 
| the past year’s professional work. At the 
least between three and four thousand 
pictures and drawings will be submitted to 
| the attention of the mighty London public. 
| The pictures exhibited at the British Insti- 
_ tution have shown, of late years, a regularly 
' decreasing average of excellence, and it would 
almost appear (the lease of the building expir- 
ing, as we understand, three years hence) that 
«this Institution, founded to ote the 
| Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,” is about to 
disappear like a burnt-out candle, and in bad 
odour both with artists and the public. 
However much we may the fact, the 
direction has lost the confidence of the artists ; 
and the place is out of fayour with the public. 
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The explanation of the directors is not 


this catalogue of the names of nearly all 
the distinguished men whose works at one 
time formed the main attraction of this 
Exhibition. The complaint of the artists is 
probably overstated, but founded on un- 
pleasant facts. That there is evidence of a 
certain amount of fayouritism, displayed for 
the benefit of some old and worthy though 


not very distinguished exhibitors, is patent | 


to all who have been in the habit of 
noting the annual exhibitions. We almost 
know the very places where we shall find the 
neyer-rejected pictures of these fayoured ones. 
The general selection made from the works 


| 


| 


| ing on Cartmel Sands” 


In speaking of this landscape our censure | latter a very dainty little sea picture. Mr. 


sufficient to account for the absence from | should be respectful, and prompted by a jea- | Naish has painted a view of ‘‘ Tintagel Castle,” 
lousy for the fair fame of the painter, who is | Cornwall, which is like a photograph, as much 


even now in the front rank of his profession. 
Among the landscapes which remain for 
us to notice are those by Mr. Oakes, ‘‘ Morn- 
(72), and ‘‘ The Foot 
of Goatfell, Arran” (125). Mr, Oakes is a 
painter of great promise, upon whose wats 
many eyes are fixed with interest. 
the most delightful landscapes of the imi- 


| tative school are the work of his hand; and 


sent for exhibition appears to be very care-_ 


lessly performed. 
monly rejected, while the veriest trash is as 
commonly accepted. 


ood pictures are com- | 


in this school he brings to bear an amount of 
knowledge possessed by few of his contem- 
poraries. 


memory alone could take cognizance of 
the storm he has represented grinding 


down the precipitous slopes of Glen Rosa. 


With a few exceptions | 


the higher artists have become disgusted, and | 


have ceased even to paint pictures for the 
British Institution. Portraits excluded by 
its rules haye invaded its walls under fancy 
names. No first-class figure subjects are 
forthcoming; and the most worthy works, in 
an institution founded specially for the en- 


couragement of higher art, are the productions | 


of honest second-class landscape painters. 


From the above remarks our readers will | executed it. 
not to expect mueh from the | 


be prepared 


| 
| 
| 


The larger picture, ‘“‘ Cartmel Sands,” is 
not so satisfactory—full of beautiful work 
and yery careful study, it is yet all to 
pieces. The subject is infinitely difficult 
to treat; the group of trees on the left does 
mischief, and injures the effect of space ; 
but there is still encouragement to be drawn 
from a noble failure. No one looking at the 
sky in this picture will fail to admit the very 
high merit of the painter who conceived and 
Among the minor landscapes 
is a small picture of Winter (106), by Mignot. 


present Exhibition. It is really a very bad | This is a gem; there is nothing to be said 


one. From among six hundred pictures, it 


is nevertheless the duty of each of us who | little work in the room. 


profess to talk about art, to take some trouble 


| 


about it, but that it is the most complete 
We recognise at 
once its naturalness, not merely in passages, 


to gliscern earnest effort, as well as to appre- but in the harmonious treatment of the 


ciate fair performance. It is infinitely more | whole. 


Two more small landscapes will not 


difficult wisely to appreciate, than ignorantly | be overlooked: one is by that very clever 
to condemn. We shall meet with some | 


good work in the British Gallery, so let us 
try to make the best of it. 

It is in landscape that the present Exhi- 
bition displays most strength. We miss, 
indeed, the works of Turner, during a great 


t of his life a regular contributor to the | 


ery; and among living painters, we 
look in yain now for the pictures of Stan- 
field, Roberts, Linnell, Creswick, and Lee. 


But our school has been prolific in its land- | 


scape painters; in this branch of art most of 
our good work has been accomplished. We 
have opened a rich quarry of truth, unseen 
or unappreciated by the old classic painters ; 


| 


} 


| sunset, when the risin 


| 


painter, who seemed at once to take up a 
pomes a few years since, Mr. F. bos 

ridell, ‘‘ Evening Mists—Lake of Como” 
(460). The time represented is just after 
mists warn the 
traveller in Italy to don 
moving. The sky in this picture is so art- 


fully contrasted with the cold grey mists 


| 


| 


and we should undoubtedly expect to find a | 


certain amount of landscape painting in 
any modern collection. The most important 
landscape here is the work of Mr. H. Dawson, 
‘** Chepstow ” (47). The painter has achieved 
an honourable reputation, acquired mainly 
by his regular contributions to these walls. 
or some years Mr. Dawson’s landscape 
has been looked for “omy Svomigum. and wok 
succeeding picture n greeted wit 
general = His present work is less 
iki an usual, and as a whole suffers 
from a weak foreground, or a general granu- 
lated method of execution, which in the sk 


and distance is very unpleasant ; but there is | 


much to compensate us for we disappoint- 
ment in our first impression. In the middle dis- 
tance we follow the sweet windings of the Wye, 





rising up the slopes of the dark hills, that it 
appears positively luminous with the bars of 
gold which are still lit up by the lately de- 
parted sun. The other is a small picture by 
Mr. G. Cole, called ‘‘ Passing Showers” (519). 
There is not much in it, but it is eminently 
agreeable. The eye passes quietly and plea- 
santly over and into the picture,—a result of 
really very clever and by no means common 
art. 

Two Royal Academicians, Messrs. Sidney 
Cooper and Ansdell, have cach sent a pic- 
ture to the Exhibition. Their pictures are 
combinations of landscape and animals; 
both are exceedingly clever. Mr. Ansdell’s 
‘Crossing the Moor” (20), is one of his 
most ski compositions. Mr. Cooper’s 
‘Catching wild Goats” on Moel Siabod, 
N. Wales (60), represents a herd of goats 
tearing down the precipitous rocks helter- 
skelter, as only goats or mountain sheep 
could get over such ground. It is unneces- 
sary for us to criticize these pictures. Their 
authors hold a position that demands a more 


serious notice of their worth than could be 


till it sweeps round the foot of the bluff, upon — 


which stands the storied castle of Chepstow. 
We gaze upon it with some of the pleasure 
derivable from the real scene on such a day 
as the painter has chosen for us. The fra- 
grant harvest fields and noble timbered land 
stretching beyond them, the blue distance 
fading away into the Bristol Channel, fill our 

with joy. Far away, we see the steam 
oes the train, which, contrary to all prophecies, 
pleasant distance. Mr, Dawson is not quite 
truthful, however, here. The clear cloud-like 
puff of steam, striking the eye as the sound 
of the friction of the train strikes upon the 


given in a paragraph. They are almost the 
sole present representatives of the Academi- 
cal talent that used in former days to blaze 
upon these walls, and though far removed from 


_ him in ability, they divide with Landseer, in 


1 and ‘The Lion of St. Mark ”’ 
become a beautiful feature in every | 
never having failed, we believe, to sen 


| 


ear, is not represented by the dirty cloud that | 


does duty for it in the picture. The true | 


rendering of these salient points makes the 
difference between excellence and mediocrity. 
In the same way we fear that the figure in 
red introduced into the foreground is a mis- 
take. The colour is not true as it is placed, 
and the whole effect of a fine picture is in- 
jured by if, 





public estimation, the empire of animal 
poneng. For the same reason we refrain 
0 


| 
| 


'works of these three 


from the absence of any expression of air and 
light, as in its topographic truthfulness. 

r. G, Stanfield contributes two pictures, Mr. 
Danby two, and Mr. Boddington one. The 
artists are well 


_known, and their present subjects claim no 


ome of | 


special notice. Mr.G. E. Hering has a view 


_ of ‘‘Garibaldi’s Prison, Fort Varignano”’ (219); 


Mr. George Lance a sort of grand triumphal 
fruit-piece, in which is depicted a vase con- 


| taining medallion copies of his former works, 


The small picture of ‘‘ Goatfell” | 
rises beyond merely imitative work; the | 


| 


| 
| 


and portraits of his family. 

The subject-pictures in the collection are 
greatly below the landscape average. The 
most striking, and on the whole, perhaps, 
the best, is by Mr. Hayllar, ‘‘A Practical 
Joke” (283). The subject is taken from an 
incident in the life of Oliver Cromwell, 
who is reported to have discovered a cer- 


_tain chaplain, named Jeremiah White, on 


his knees before the daughter of the Lord 
Protector. In the confusion of the moment, 


the unfortunate chaplain vows and protests 





is cloak and keep | 
| drawback to the representation of such a sub- 


| 





| 





that he was entreating the lady’s interest in 
favour of his suit with Abigail, her maid; 
upon which Cromwell takes him at his word, 
and presenting him to the supposed object of 
his wishes, their hands were joined at once, 
and in the course of a few days they were 
married. The moment chosen by the painter 
is that in which Cromwell presents the maid 
to the chaplain. The face and figure of the 
chaplain are admirable in expression; and in 
the expression of this figure lies the strength 
of the picture. The ladies are very agreeable, 
and if the picture at all misses point, it is in 
the a a apt of Abigail, who looks a 
more charming person than her mistress ; and 
we are inclined to think that any objection 
to the proposed match would be likely to 
come from her side. It is, perhaps, hardly a 


ject as this, that it reminds one a little of a 
clever set of actors in a commedietta. As far 
as painting goes, it is the cleverest work in 
the room. The picture is full of daylight; 
the colour is agreeable; the composition 
natural, The rock on which Mr. Hayllar 
may split is his dexterity, which enables him 
to paint at once, with true and natural effect, 
faces and things in which he might see more 
to do, if his skilful hand suffered him to be 
more at fault. 

We shall look with much interest for Mr. 
Hayllar’s pictures, believing that he will 
certainly take a good position among our best 
figure painters. 

**Ordered on Foreign Service” (41), by 
Mr. Collinson, represents an _ officer in 
full regimentals fresh from .the military 
tailor, leaning from the window of a first- 
class carriage in a train that has just 
been signalled to start by the station- 
master; the third and principal figure in 
the group being a lady in fashionable attire, 
who is taking a last fond look at the afore- 
said officer. All his luggage will probably be 
left behind, where it is at present usefully 
arranged as a foreground. The expression 
of the sentiment is vulgar; the rendering of 
facts untrue. Officersdo not start on foreign 
service figged out as if for a /evée; neither 
do railway porters absent themselves from 
the luggage in favour of endearing fare- 
wells. Still, this is just one of those 


m any criticism here of the two delightful¢ pictures which appeal to a certain and 


pictures by Mr. Holland, ‘‘ Venezia” (98), 
115). Hes 
one of the oldest exhibitors in this ar 
a 
picture for many years. He is a finished 
artist, and one to whom is willingly accorded 
& position in some respects unique. His art 
may be studied by his younger brethren with 
real advantage, and it deserves to be analysed 
very carefully as a whole. ° 
e may mention, while we forbear to speak 
atlength concerning them, the presenceof other 
meritorious landscapes. The most elaborate 
re-Ra ite study ia ‘‘A Summer Ramble” 
(27), y Mr. Collinson. Mr. E. W. Cooke 
two small pictures (119 and 420), the 
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numerous class of purchasers, and will be, or 
probably has been, purchased for engraving. 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne” (140) is by the clever 
painter of ‘‘ The Sick Child,” one of the most 
ons tful of modern pictures. This isa slight 
work, with little pretence to being a picture, 
but manifests the sweet feeling, modest and 
deep, never absent from Mr. Clark’s works. 
‘* Passing into the Shade”’ (252), by Mr. Bough- 
ton, ranks with the little French landscape 
by Mignot. It is the most complete and care- 
fully studied figure-subject in the Exhibition. 
Mr. Boughton’s works are new to us; and 
we turned to the catalogue after looking at 
this picture, fully expecting to see a French 
name. The story told is yery simple—merely 
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two poor old women passing down a shady 
wooded path in autumn; but we feel at once 


himself had told it. Another picture of this 
class, though deyoid of the experience and 


knowledge manifested in the former one, is | 


called ‘‘ The Past” (475), by Miss Kate Swift. 
It is a study of an old woman sitting with her 
hands folded, brooding sadly, but not 
gloomily, over thepast. Itdeserves great praise 
for the true character and expression of a 
kindly old age. The painter has much to 
learn yet; butsheis on the right road, while 
doing such careful work as this. 





No yisitor to the Gallery is likely to over- | 
look the delightful little picture of Mr. Gale. | 


He is now an established favourite, sought 
out by dealers; his pictures are seldom for 
sale at first hand; and in every exhibition 


as they are rich in quality. Some twenty 
times in the 
that, though the tale be simple, it comes | a symphony played. 
straight to our hearts, as though Wordsworth | Associations, 


ear, perhaps, one may hear 
PO There are tat three 
each giving a very short 
series of concerts, and of these one is 
open to those only whose supply of guineas 
is commensurate with their love of music. 


Now the amount of existing orchestral | 


composition of the highest class is cer- 
tainly not large. To produce anything 
masterly in this style has been the preroga- 
tive of only the very highest genius: even 
the attempt has been made but by few. 
Still, if we reckon up such works as exist, we 


| find that of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn, together, we have about thirty | 


symphonies, as many great concertos almost 
equivalent in scale; and of overtures, about 
forty,—to say nothing of forty or so compo- 


sitions of Haydn, the lineal ‘‘ head of the 


his works will now be found on the line. | 


Among the five or six specimens on the walls 


| little course of some years’ duration. 


of the Institation, we value most ‘‘ A Female | 
' rough estimate are works of as much import- 


Pilgrim” at the entrance to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem (429). 
is a representative picture, one which unites 
in itself all that is most excellent in this 
artist’s work ; and merely as an example of 


This | 


manipulative skill it is worthy of attentive | 
examination. The larger picture, of a ‘‘Group | 


of Lancashire Operatives,” is too painful to 
be dwelt upon ; and, though carefully studied, 
we turn from it with pleasure to his charm- 
ingly coloured little Eastern heads. 

{r. George Leslie has a picture called the 
‘Lost Carcanet” (288), showing much of 
his father’s taste and little of his knowledge. 
There is little else to be noted in this Exhibi- 
tion. ‘Two portraits of Mr. Weigall, another 
by Mr. Desanges, another by Buckner, some 
dexterous heads by Alex. Johnstone, will 
inevitably be seen, and require no comment. 
Mr. Weigall’s armour is too well painted for 
the head of his Edgar. 

We are not sorry, upon the whole, to turn 


Here is material for a pleasant 
Some 


of the pieces reckoned as simple units in this 


family.” 


ance in the history of art, as, say, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
or ‘‘In Memoriam”? in literature, and no less 


| fruitful as sources of continually new enjoy- 


ment; and the field widens fast, if we add the 
overtures of Weber and Cherubini, and, as 
entitled to at least an occasional hearing, the 
works of more immediate contemporaries, 
Berlioz, Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Schumann, 
and Molique. A way should be found, and 


_ goon, we hope, will be, to open this field to 


our backs on the present Exhibition, glad to | 


think that it is no fair representation of our 
present proficiency in the arts. 


MUSIC, 
— 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC.—THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE CONCERTS. 

POPULAR Philharmonic is perhaps 

the chief thing now wanting to the 
musical enjoyment of London. Every sort 
of music, the orchestral only excepted, is 
now placed fairly within the reach of all 
classes. The exception, however, is a serious 
one. 


the great body of music-loving people. This 
is, of course, not the place to discuss any 
special scheme. Difficulties, many and 
great, stand in the way; but nothing could 
haye seemed less probable five years ago 
than the establishment of a Popular ‘‘ Mu- 
sical Union,” such as now (practically 
numbers its subscribers by thousands, an 

has fixed itself at St. James’s Hall. Why 
should we not soon see established a 
‘*People’s Philharmonic” with equal success ? 
Speculation, however, apart, it is only fair 
to add—and this is what has suggested these 


_ remarks—that such an institution does exist ; 


| A very pleasant hill, certainly, and with other | 


only it is on the top of a hill seven miles off. 


pleasant things upon it, but still seven miles 
too far south to suit any but the easy- 
going afternoon concert-goer. Tor these, 
owever, and occasional yisitors of a busier 
class, the Crystal Palace band under Mr. 
Manns’ management supplies the need in 
question. Any one who will notice the 
advertised programmes of the Saturday con- 


certs will see that the Palace is the best of 


The highest results of musical art yet | 


achieved are in the domain of orchestral | 


composition. A greater total effect may be 
produced by the alliance of music with 
poetry or drama, but this effect is diverse, 
complex. The symphony remains the highest 
and purest form of ‘‘absolute’’ musical 
utterance. 
department in which the musical Londoner 


music schools. Whatever degradations may 
haye befallen it in other respects, in this, at 
least, its course has been one of healthy 
progress. Better than its monster festivals 
are the weekly performances of Mr. Manns’ 
little band. Constant practice under the 
beat of one conductor has made its play 


_almost perfection, subject only to a single 
That this should be the special , a 


drawback. It has but a small force of 


strings, and is therefore somewhat defi- 


must, as Lord Bacon says, ‘‘ report a defi- | 


ciency,” is unfortunate. 

There is certainly no single place where 
more, and more various, music is to be heard 
than in this capital. Other cities may have 
their specialities. Berlin may offer more of 
Gluck; Paris more of Auber and Boieldieu ; 
Darmstadt and Vienna more of Wagner; 
other capitals their not-to-be-exported 
native growths, St. Petersburg its 
Glinka, Naples its Opera Buffa; but Lon- 
don has as much of all this as is of any im- 

rtance in greater or less measure, and; 
in addition, commands a range of music in 
public parteomnanes many times wider in in- 
terest than any of the placesnamed can boastof. 


| fortissimo 


cient in depth of tone, and a little brassy in 
passages. But these defects 
are as nothing as compared with the spirit, 
the delicacy, the unanimity, which mark its 
performances. A band in which every 
member is familiar with the play of his 


neighbour, and with the personal equation 


| It is a discipline 


In London we can hear Rossini better than | 


in Milan; Meyerbeer better than in Berlin ; 
Beethoven’s sonatas more constantly than in 
Vienna ; and Handel’s oratorios as nowhere 
else. But in symphony music we are mi- 
serably poor. Of concertos and overtures 
there is a famine. Orchestras, indeed, there 
are, not to be surpassed by Paris Conser- 
vatoire or Leipsic Gewandhaus. But their 
performances are as meagre in quantity 


(to speak astronomer-wise) of the con- | 


ductor, achieves a certain completeness of 
result which cannot be got from less disci- 
plmed orchestras, of whatever material com- 
posed. ‘The Paris Conservatoire used, it was 
said, to practise a symphony of Beethoven 
for two years before producing it in public. 
uivalent to this which has 
made Mr. Manns’ band what it is. 

But it is the extent of the repertory, more 


| even than the goodness of the playing, which 





gives such interest to the Saturday con- 
certs. 


of course, to the acknowledged masterpieces, © 


the works of nearly every man of ahy signal 
eminence in the art. For example, the last 
three programmes have ovmpeliol (inter alia 
the fo owing :—Symphonies: Haydn, in 

(** the clock”), Beethoven, in F.; P, F, Con- 
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Their frequenters hear, in addition, | 


certo: Weber, in E flat. Overtures: Schu- 
mann (op. 52); Mehul’s ‘* Stratonice ;” Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Melusina;” Selections from 
Cherubini’ ‘‘ Medea” (Overture, Storm Sym- 
phony, and Air); Beethoven's ‘‘ Men of Pro. 
metheus (Overture and Finale); the Nuptial 
March from Gounod’s ‘‘ Nonne Sanglante ;” 
/and Mozart’s scena ‘“‘ Andromeda.” These 
pieces were the most salient features of three 
Concerts, but the ordinary daily performances 
| are often equivalent to a concert; e.g., a 
'recent Wednesday programme contained: 
| March, from ‘‘ Abraham,” Molique; Beeth- 
_oyen’s Coriolanus; Mozart’s Symphony in 
(¢ minor; Mendelssohn’s Ottett (scored 
by himself for orchestra); Overture to 
‘* Anacreon ;”’ Weber's ‘‘ Jubilee” Overture; 
and a ‘‘ characteristic’ March by Schubert. 

Where else could one hear such music so 
played as an every-day hing May Mr. 
| Manns and his band prosper! We can almost 
| forgive, for the sake of them, the idiotcies of 
| Blondin and the Niggers. R. B. L. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 
Lapy singers ought to be not a little obli 
_to Miss Banks and Madame Dolby for introd 
_ to, and keeping before their notice, the music 
| Glinka in an English dress. “The Orphan,” 
sung more than once by the popular contralto at 
a recent Monday Popular Concert, is a piece of 
writing no less original than beautiful. Madame 
| Dolby’s expressive but well-tempered style of 
delivery was never more conspicuous than in the 
dignity and pathos which she puts into this little 
lyric. It would not, of course, have an equal 
effect from the lips of a less finished singer, but 
neither in this nor the other songs alluded to does 
the composer make any exceptional demands on 
the powers of the performer. Sung with sim- 
plicity and feeling, they must charm, 

Mr. H. Haren sang the tenor part in the 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of the 
Elijah. yesterday week. It would appear that 
Mr. Sims Reeves is not going to appear this season 
at the Society’s concerts. Mr. Haigh’s singing of 
the tenor music in the Messiah has improved per- 
ceptibly since he first undertook it before an 
Exeter Hall audience, and the same ought to be 
the case with his rendering of the grand airs in 
Elijah ; but style is not to be acquired in a few 
months; and after making full allowance for the 
rare beauty of his voice, it must be confessed that 
Mr. Haigh is scarcely “strong enough for the 
place.” 

Boston, U.S., has been the scene of a notable 
musical performance. ‘This was a grand concert, 
held on the afternoon of New Year's Day, 
“in honour of the Day, the Proclamation, the 
Emancipation of the Slave, the Spirit of the 
Fathers, and the Constitution.” A long (American) 
account of the affair, which Beems to have been a 
most spirited and happily conceived demonstration, 
appears in the “‘ Musical World” of last Saturda 
week. The programme was capitally selected. We 
can fancy how eloquently must some of these things 
have rung upon the ears of an impressible au- 
dience, palpitating with the excitement of the 
hour,—Overture, ‘‘ Egmont,” Beethoven; solo 
from the “ Lobgesang” (the ‘‘ Watchman” scene), 
| Mendelssohn, followed by the chorus from the 

same, ‘‘The Night is Departing ;’ Concerto in E 

flat, Beethoven; Dr. O. W. Holme’s “Army 
| Hymn;” Symphony in C minor, Beethoven; 
| Chorus, “ He watching over Israel” (Zlijah), 
| Mendelssohn ; Chorus, “‘ Hallelujah,” Handel. Re- 
| collecting the words of that wonderful dialogue 
| from the Hymn of Praise, “ Watchman, will the 
Night soon pass?” the entrance of the soprano 
| (like a “stream of sunshine,” as the American re- 
| porter says), on the words “The Night is depart- 
| ing,” and the wind-up of the fiery chorus which 
_ succeeds, one can imagine the enthusiasm to 
_have been something rarely seen at classical con- 
_ certs. 

MeyerbeEr’s Exhibition Overture has been 
received with acclamation at a court concert at 
Berlin. The “ Rule Britannia,” introduced as the 

| theme of the finale, was emphaticized by the addi- 
| tion of a chorus. This was done under the com- 
poser’s direction, and is said to haye produced a 








| “ grand effect.” 

| “Jos and his Dog” is the title of an Operetta, 
| just produced in Paris, from the pen of M. Emile 
| Jonas, of the Conseryatoire. A song, in which 
| Job imitates the bark of the other leading character 
| of the piece, is said by a critic to haye a certain 
| “ cachet original” about it! 
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| plants, diverging within the tube of the 


opera season. She has achieved the rare feat of corolla, would be more likely to receive a 


contenting the two publics of Covent Garden and 
the Salle Ventadour. 


- courts of musical appeal has seemed to take a 


delight in reversing the judgment of the other. 
The brilliant vocalization and the “nods and 
pies nm of the little enchantress have won a verdict 
in both. 


MUSIO OF NEXT WEEK. 
FEBRUARY 16 ro 21. 
ange hy ga Con (Hummel’s Septett in D 
minor, &c.), St. James's Hall, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—-Mr. H. Glover's Evening Concert, 
Drury Lane Theatre (Rossini’s Stabat, &c.). 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. | 


Every Evenine : English Opera, Covent Garden, (Balfe’s 
new opera, ‘‘The Armourer of Nantes,’’ &c.) 


SCIENCE. 
—@— 

R. DARWIN’S paper on the Linum, 

read at the last meeting of the 
Linnzean Society, must be ranked high 
among the recent contributions to Science. 
While treating on plants of the Flax family, 
although not on the specific Linum usitatis- 
simum—whence actually and etymologically 
linen is derived—it afforded proof of the 
enormous powers of observation possessed by 
its author, and of the good work which can 
be done by a careful study of even the 
simplest flower. Commencing with a de- 
scription of the crimson Linum grandiflorum, 


Mr. Darwin pointed out that it presents two | 2_ 
| stigmas thus penetrated change colour, be- | 


forms, occurring in about equal numbers ; 
these, varying little in structure, differ greatly 
in function. The whole plant, the aie. the 
stamens, ‘and the pollen, are alike in both 
forms; but in one the column formed by the 


is gg! only about half the length of the 
pistil in the other. A more important dis- 
tinction is, that the five stigmas in the former 
diverge much more, and pass out between the 
filaments of the stamens, and thus lie within 
the tube of the corolla; in the latter, or the 
“‘long-styled ” form, the stigmas stand 
nearly upright and alternate with the an- 
thers, the length of the stamen varying con- 
siderably. e two forms, however, can be 
readily distinguished, as the stigmas of the 
‘* short-styled ” form never reach to the bases 
of the anthers, and the papille are shorter, 
darker coloured, and more crowded together, 
apparently owing to the shortening of thestig- 
ma. Ofeleven plants growing in Mr. Darwin's 
— in 1861, eight were long and ‘threo 

ort styled, the pollen of the two forms being 
identical in appearance, and the stigmas of 
the long-styled plants being already thickly 
covered with their own pollen. ‘Two very 
fine long-styled plants grew in a bed one 
hundred yards off, and on the stigmas of 
twelve flowers on three plants, pollen from 
the short-styled plants was placed. In spite of 
the lateness of the season, the germens of the 
twelve flowersall swelled, and six finecapsules, 
the seeds of which germinated this year, and 
pad wey ae were produced,—four only 
shanked off. These two plants produced 
before and after, and at the time of trial, a 
vastnumber of other flowers; but the germens 


of not one swelled. All the flowers, though | 


their aang were densely covered with their 
own pollen, were absolutely barren. 

Of the remaining long-styled plants, one 
which grew close to ashort-styled one produced 
twelve capsules, but they were r ones. 
The case was different with the short-styled 
plants; the one just mentioned produced 
ninety-four imperfectly fertilised capsules ; the 
other two, though removed from the long- 
styled ones, yielded together nineteen capsules, 
showing that the pawagte uy lants are more 
fertile with their own pollen than the others. 
Mr. Darwin, however, states that, although 
he only once saw a humble bee momen 
alight on one (and fly away as if it were 
not to its taste), several times small diptera 
were observed sucking the flowers, and a 
little pollen might thus be carried from one 
to the other; the stigmas of the short-styled 


Hitherto each of these | 


united styles, and more we yw | the stigmas, | 


small quantity of pollen when brought by | 


small insects; and the greater numberof long- 
styled flowers in the garden would ensure 
the more perfect fertilization of the short 


} 
| 


ones. In1862, of thirty-four plants carefully- 


protected from insects, fourteen long-styled 
flowers were fertilized with short-styled 
| pollen, and eleven fine seed capsules resulted ; 
one hundred flowers were fertilized with 
their own pollen, taken from separate plants, 
yet from all these only three capsules were 
produced, and those imperfect ones, and ap- 
| parently resulting from imperfect separation 
ofthe twokinds. Of the short-styled flowers, 
| twelve were fertilized with long-styled pollen, 


seven fine seed capsules resulting; and one | 


hundred were fertilized from their own pollen, 
as before, taken from separate plants; from 
all these flowers, borne on seventeen plants, 
fifteen capsules were produced, of which 
only eleven bore good seed ;—-thus, however, 
bearing out the slightly greater self-fertility 
of the short-styled plants. 


The absolute sterility of the long-styled | 


plants with their own pollen led to an ex- 
amination into its cause. Mr. Darwin, after 
describing several elaborate and conclusive 
experiments, to which we can but allude, 
thus stated the remarkable physiological 
facts to which they had led : 

The pollen grains of a short-styled flower, 
placed on the stigmas of a long-styled one, 
emit a multitude of tubes after five or six 
hours, and penetrate the tissue ultimately to 
a great depth; after twenty-four hours the 





come twisted, and appear half withered. On 
| the other hand, the pollen grains of the long- 
styled flowers, placed on their own stigmas, 


not emit their tubes, or at most only three or 
four grains out of a multitude emit their 


the stigmatic tissue deeply, and the stigmas 
themselves do not become discoloured and 
twisted. : 

Thus we see that, although the pollen 
grains of the two forms are indistinguishable 
to the eye, the stigmas differ only in length, 
degree of divergence, and in size, shade of 
colour, and approximation of the papilla; 
these latter differences being variable, and 


stigma—yet the two pollens and the two 
stigmas are widely dissimilar in action, the 
stigmas of each form being almost powerless 
on their own pollen, but causing, through some 
mysterious influence, by simple contact, for 
no viscid secretion could be detected, the 
pollen grains of the opposite form to protrude 
their tubes. It may be said that the two 
pollens and the two stigmas mutually re- 
cognise each other. Taking fertility as the 
criterion of distinctness, the pollen of the long- 
styled plant (and conversely of the other form) 
has been differentiated, civempenkts thestig- 
mas of all the flowers of the same form, to a 
degree corresponding with that of the most dis- 
tinct species of the same genus, or even of species 
of distinct genera. We regret that we have 
not space to notice the remainder of this most 
valuable contribution to botanical science. 
Several most interesting facts bearing on 
insect fertilization were mentioned, particu- 
larly in the experiments on Z. perenne. L. 
avumand L. Lewisii have also been studied 


The Astronomical Society’s gold medal has 
been awarded this year to Professor Arge- 
| lander, the illustrious director of the Bonn 





_ Observatory, for his Atlas and Catalogue of | 
_ the northern heavens. All who have watched 


the stately progress of the enormous work 
| undertaken by him,—although its vast extent 
"was certainly 
| mortals,—will rejoice to hear of its comple- 
tion, and of its due appreciation. To give 
| an idea of the undertaking thus re ed, 
_Wwe may mention that all 

degrees of south declination to the north pole 
of the heavens, contained in the catalogues 
of Lalande, Bessel, Argelander, Piazzi, 
Groombridge, Johnson, Riimker, Fedorenko, 
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. 


after an interval of a day or even three, do | 


tubes, and these apparently never penetrate | 


apparently simply due to the elongation of the | 


y Mr. Darwin with somewhat similar results. | 


enough to appal all ordinary | 


e stars from two | 


Schwerd, Struve, Carrington and others, 
have been reduced to ey e epoch chosen, ) 
catalogued and mapped; the re-examination 
of all dubious cases having been undertaken 
by Argelander himself: this alone en ged 
his whole time from 1854 to 1860. Itisa 
remarkable fact that the revision from 
— 2°to + 45° has shown, that, with the excep- 
tion of two observations of planets, the 
whole. of the observations of Bessel agree 
with positions of stars which still exist—a 
result which affords a yast argument in sup- 
port of the stability of the heavens, against 
those who hastily speak of vanished and new 
stars. The first two sections of the catalogue 
alone contain the approximate mean places 
of nearly a quarter of a million of stars 
situated south of + 41°. 

From the last number of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, we learn that Carl Ludwig 
_Rimker, to whose immense star-catalogues 
we haye just referred, is no more. Em- 
ployed in early life in the East India Com- 

any’s service, and subsequently in the 
| Royal Navy, as professor of navigation, he 
was afterwards for some years the director of 
Sir Thomas Brisbane’s private observatory 
at Paramatta. He died full of honours, at a 
good old age. 

All of our astronomical readers who are 
not engaged in the meridional observations 
of small planets, or the calculation of their 
e Pere 5 will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Peters, the director of the [Hamilton 
College Observatory, discovered another of 
| the group on the 17th of November last. 
| The planet shines as a star of the twelfth 
magnitude. 

The microscope has long revealed to bota- 
| niststhefact, thatthe elaborated ordescending 
| ne of plants contains certain granules which 
exhibit cyclosis, that is, certain movements 
_which Dr. Carpenter considers analogous to 
| those observed in the capillary circulation of 
animals. In the Annals of Natural History 
for the present month is a description of 
| another kind of motion, somewhat resembling 
| this, observed in the pith-cells of the Sauru- 
| xus cernuus, an aquatic or marsh plant of the 
Lizard’s-tail Family, with a pith, the cells of 
which are not in complete juxtaposition, the 
middle of the wall between the air-passages 
being occupied with smaller and younger 
cells. The granules lie in the middle of 
these cells, and their motion is identical 
'with the ‘‘swarming”’ observed in the 
vesicles of the Closterium. The time dur- 
ing which this motion continues is re- 
markable. Specimens kept several days in 
water always show it; the cells of the 
blanched portion of the plant growing 
beneath the mud being equally active ; those 
in which it is visible are the smaller and 
sag ones. It is suggested, therefore, by 

r. Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, who describes 
it, that this hitherto undescribed phenomenon 
indicates active cell-multiplication, the more 
so, as a cell is sometimes seen in which all 
motion has ceased, and in which the granules 
are closely crowded together in the centre of 
the cells. 

We mentioned last week that gun-metal is 
on its trial, and that of late substitutes with 
many points in their favour haye been 
suggested. We must now make the same 
' remarks with regard to gunpowder, for not 
| only are some experiments being carried on 
_in Copenhagen by which common packing- 

per is rendered in ten or fifteen minutes 

ighly explosive, but gun-cotton batteries 
dre in actual existence in the Austrian 
artillery, thanks to several new processes 
introduced by Baron Lenk, by which its 
manufacture is rendered less dangerous. 
_ His gun-cotton, like Schénbein’s, is made by 
steeping ordinary carded cotton in a mixture 
of sulphuric and nitric acids; the peculiarity 
of his treatment consists in obviating all di- 
_ rect atmospheric influence, the cotton being 
| Steeped in a solution of soluble glass, by 
| a each - — as _— varnish. 
e equivalent of large gunpowder grai 
_be desired, the ee ey spun into lange 
threads; small~ gunpowder 
imitated by small threads. . ° 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Commission to inquire into the Punishment of 


| Criminals. 


Arcu#0OLoGicaL Assocratiox, January 28.—Nathaniel | 


Gould, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Chairman announced that he had been to visit 


some Roman remains discovered at St. Dunstan's Hill, | 


on the premises of Messrs. Ruck and Co. They consisted | 
' Benchers are not well calculated to ensure the objects 


of a portion of a wall about 34 fect thick, built of various 
materials, principally chalk, Kentish rag, and broken 


Roman tile; the mortar being so good as to make the | 


wall—consisting of a double-arched basement, one over 
the other, and nearly 20 feet below the modern street-—— 
imperishable. 

Mr. T. Wright ae that he had that afternoon 
visited the works of demolition on the site of the East 
India House, where the workmen had come upon the 
floor and walls of a Roman house, lying at a depth of 
nearly twenty feet below the present level. The floor was 
in perfect preservation, and formed of tesserz of about 
a quarter of an inch square, black, white, and red. The 
walls, which were two feet thick, remained on one 
side to a height of between three and four feet, and the 


A paper was read by Mr. G. 8. Lefevre, on the “ Dis- 
cipline of the Bar.’ The author traced the history of the 
Inns of Court from the earliest times, and described their 

resent organization, and the means which their benchers 
ave of enforcing discipline among their members. He 
argued, from some recent cases which have been before 
the public, that, as now constituted, the Courts of 


which they have in view; that they are very slow in 
action, and do not exercise that supervision over their 
members, or watchfulness over practices growing up at 


| the Bar, which is to be expected of the governing body 


stucco and fresco painting on the inner surface were un- | 


broken. It is of interest in regard to this discovery that 
the finest tesselated pavement known to have been 
found in London, representing Bacchus reclining on a 


of a profession to which are intrusted privileges and 
immunities ; and also that, when put in motion, they are 


wanting in some of the requisite powers of a Court, such | 


as calling for witnesses, the production of documents, 
and publicity of their decisions. 

The rules of etiquette now in vogue among barristers, 
many of them vague, and others unnecessary, offering 
difficulties only to the well-disposed, and not to the un- 
scrupulous, were then described. 

The paper ended by proposing that, in place of the 
present Inns of Court and their Benchers, a Council of 
Discipline should be formed as the governing body of the 
Bar, to be elected from the members generally, much 


| upon the plan of the Couseil de Discipline of the French 


tiger, was discovered, in 1808, in Leadenhall-street, | 


immediatel 
House, at the depth of 9} feet, 

Mr. Halliwell presented to the Association an engra- 
ving of Mother Shipton, printed in 1662. Wolsey is 
being shown York Minster from the top of a tower. 
After Mr. Wright had made some remarks on Old 
Prophecies of the Middle Ages that were used as Political 
Agents, Mr. J. Turner and the Rev. Prebendary Scarth 
described some stone coffins which were discovered at 
Stapleford Tawney Church, Essex, and on the line of the 
Via Julia, about a mile and a half out of Bath. 

Mr. C, Hopper then read a communication from Mr. 
Madden, of Dublin Castle, on ‘‘ Ancient Literary Frauds 
and Forgeries, and their Bearing on Records and Events 
in Irish and other Celtic Annals.”’ 

The frauds principally referred to were those by 
Joannes Annius de Viterbo, Father Higmara, Curzio 
Inghiarami, the metallic plates mentioned by Stukeley 
and other authorities, the Fabulous History of the Em- 
peror Aurelian by the Bishop of Suevia, &c. &c. 


Roya. Institution, January 30th.—Sir Henry Holland 

in the Chair. 

His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman delivered a lecture 
on the Points of Contact between Science and Art. 

The Lecturer having disclaimed all special acquaintance 
with either branch of his subject, stated that this con- 
nection had in former times been exemplified in the 
person of Leonardo Da Vinci, who was at once the first 
— and the first natural philosopher of his age. 

he science which stands in closest connection with 

painting is perspective, though its study is one of 
comparatively recent date: for, in the earlier days of 
modern art, painters being gifted with a good eye fol- 
lowed its rules almost instinctively, though with nothing 
like modern precision. Giotto and the Van Eycks were 
the first who started in the right path; and in 1731, Brook 
Taylor thoroughly developed its principles in a scientific 
manner. Thenceforward every artist has been educated 
in their knowledge, and it is astonishing what progress 
we have made. Another matter in which science should 
come to the help of art, is to teach us what colours were 
used in ancient times: they have resisted the attacks of 
time and even of damp, whereas much of our own colour 
perishes in a comparatively short period. 

The Cardinal next remarked upon the proportions of 
the human figure and their identity with the subdivisions 
of a musically-vibrating string, and with the eliptical 
orbits pursued by the planctary orbs through space; so 
that man, even in his outward configuration, becomes a 
type of the power and beauty and harmony of all 
creation. 

Anatomy is another branch of which both the painter 
and sculptor stand in need. And here we find that 
the Greeks, though ignorant of this science, yet succeeded 
in bringing their figures of men to an extraordinary de- 
gree of perfection. The science of ethnography was also 
one which artists should study ; and there were two sta- 
tues in the late Exhibition which were successful instances 
of an endeavour to pourtray the race and time to which 
the persons belonged; he alluded to the Cleopatra, and 
the Sibilla Libica. 

The principles of proportion that apply to the human 
figure, apply equally to architecture, a fact notably 
shown in the Parthenon, of which all the parts follow a 
distinct and most harmonious rule. An instance of the 
folly of not giving the counsels of science due weight 
was shown in the Palace of Westminster, where the 
geologists having recommended one kind of stone, the 
architects selected another, which is fast crumbling to 
pieces. It was through ignorance of science that all the 
earlier forms of architecture were so inassive. So, when 
the piers that support the dome of St. Peter's were found 
to be failing, Benedict XIV., the reigning Pope, who was 
a man of great ability, directed a commission of scientific 
men—not architects—to examine the building, and they 
recommended certain measures by which it was effectually 
stopped. But it is not always science that is to come to 
the help of art. Art can, in some things, return the 
benefit, whence we learn that art and science should 
always advance together; they are the two feet of the 
same body, which cannot progress unless both contribute 
to its movement. 

Genera Montuaty Mestine, February 2nd.—William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.. Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the Chair. The Earl of Clanwilliam; Edward W. 
Cox, Esq.; Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart.; Gen. 
Charles H. Hamilton, C.B., and Peter Vanderbyl, 
Esq., were elected Members. The Secretary reported, 
That the executors of the late James Walker, Esq., 
F.R.S., M.R.1., had bequeathed to the Institution a 
marble bust of Professor Faraday, by Mr. Matthew 
Noble, M.R.I. 

February 6th.—Col. Yorke, in the Chair. 

James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., delivered a Lecture on 
Aerial Scientific Research. 
was, in substance, the same as those delivered before the 
British Association, and in Exeter Hall; the latter , in 
which a detailed account was given of the results ob- 
tained, we hope soon to be able to lay before our readers 
in a complete form. 

Law Amenpwent Society, February 2nd. Mr. Vaughan 
in the Chair. 

A resolution was carried, expressing the regret of the 
Society that Lord Brougham had not been included in the 


in front of the porticoes of the East India | 





The first part of the lecture | 





Bar ; that to this Council should be referred all questions 
of etiquette, and that they should have the power of 
revising the rules which now exist, abolishing such as 
are no longer expedient, and in some few cases of establish- 
ing new ruics to meet cases of practice which have grown 
up, detrimental to the public and discreditable to the Bar. 
To the Council thus formed should also be intrusted the 


education of the Bar, a subject which had been left dor- | 


mant by the Inns of Court. 
A discussion ensued, which was adjourned to February 
17th, by which time the paper will be printed. 


Civit Enoinerrs, February 3rd.—J. Hawkshaw, Esq., | 
} * 
GroLocicat, February 4, -— Professor A. C. Ramsay, 


President, in the Chair. 


The following candidates were elected :—Measrs. E. 


Filliter, and A. 8. Ormsby, as Members; Capt. J. Grant- | 


ham, R.E., and Messrs. T. E. Dunn, J. R. Furniss, I. J. 
Holtzapffel, 8. L. Koe, A. 8. Rake, L. R. Roberts, R. O. 
White, and H. Wilson. as Associates. 

The paper read was on the ‘* Woods used for Sleepers 
on the Madras Railway,’’ by Mr. Bryce M‘ Master. 

The author stated that the native wood sleepers had 
hitherto been found to fail, and out of sixteen different 
woods only five—Chella Woonjay, Epoopay, Kurrah 
Murdah, Palay, and Karahim—had continued sound to 
the end of two years. After noticing the different woods 
which he believed the best for trenails and keys, he 
stated that the failure of the sleepers which were used on 
the Madras railway was owing to two causes, firstly, 


making them of perishable wood, and secondly, that 
| the bones had been elevated by 
| occupied their present position. 


those made of good wood were cut fron too-young trees ; 
and he thought that if the method of creosoting were in- 


troduced in India, and an apparatus established near | 


each large jungle, the commoner and more open-grained 
woods might be made durable. To prove that the re- 
sources of India would be equal to the demand, he men- 
tioned that from one jungle alone about 246,000 sleepers 
had been cut during the year, but of these only sixty-two 
per cent. could be used plain. 

Ernuno.toaeicat Socrety, February 3, 1863.—J. Craw- 

furd, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

**On the Fuychologieal differences which exist amongst 
the typical Races of Man.’’ By Robert Dunn, Esq. 

The author maintained that the genus Homo was one, 
on the ground that in man’s moral and religious attri- 
butes the inferior animals do not participate, and it was 
this, he considered, that constituted the barrier between 
man and the chimpanzec and gorilla. His conviction was 
that there was proof of a general unity exhibited in all 
the races of the great family of man, inasmuch that they 
were all endowed with the same instinctive, csunaiiimal, 
perceptive, and intellectual faculties—the same mental 
activities, however much they may vary in degree. It 


| had also, he thought, been iairly argued that all the 


races of the human family form but one species, from the 
physiological fact that they are all capable of fruitful 
union, which would not be the case with the hybrids of 
two species or even the same genus. Believing the 
brain to be the material organ of the mind, where the 
ultimate molecular changes take place, and whence the 
mandates of the will issue, the author considered the 
study of cerebral organization and development as most 
important, and one in which the microscope should be 
fully used, and suggested that our extensive and daily 
oy oy intercourse with all the nations and races on 
the face of the earth should be taken advantage of. 

It was pointed out that the savage races, such as 
the Sandwich Islanders, made progress in the early part 
of their education, but seemed incapable of acquiring the 
higher branches; and although they have excellent 
memories, and learn by rote with wonderful rapidity, 
they will not exercise the thinking faculties. In like 
manner, negro children could not be educated with white 
children, and the connection between the greater or less 
power of reasoning on complex subjects, and the greater 
or less complication in the convolutions of the brain, was 
insisted on; and it was stated that a certain size of the 
brain was absolutely necessary, a less circumference than 
nineteen inches in the adult being invariably accom- 
panied with idiotcy. The leading characters of the various 
races of mankind were stated as being simply representa- 
tives of particular stages in the ng enn of the 
highest Caucasian type. The Negro exhibits perma- 
nently the imperfect brow, projecting lower jaw, and 
slender bent limbs of a Caucasian child some consider- 
able time before the period of its birth; the aboriginal 
American represents the same child nearer birth; the 
Mongolian the same child newly born. 
PuoroGrarnic.—Anniversary, February 3rd.—The Lord 

Chief Baron, President, in the Chair. 

The election of officers and Council took place; the 
following being the new. members :—James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., as Vice-President; Lieut.-Col. Stuart Wortley ; 
Henry Pollock, M.R.I.; John Cole, F. Hennah, and Lord 
H. Gordon Lennox, M.P., as Council. 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Wortley read a paper on the means 
adopted by him for taking instantaneous negatives, on 


| large a of clouds, waves, &c., as illustrated by his 
y 


contribution to the Society’s Exhibition in Suffolk Street. 

The following silver medals, for excellence in certain 
de ents, were awarded :—1. Portraita, Mr. Clandet, 
F.R.8.; 2. Landscapes, Mr. Bidford; 3. Instantaneous 
Pictures, Col. Stuart Wortley ; 4. Composition Pictures, 
H - P. Robinson, Leamington; 5. Copies of Pictures 
of Still Life, Thurston Thompson; 6. Amateur Collection 
not being-Instantaneous, Viscountess Hawarden, 
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The President announced that the Prince of Wales had, 
conjointly with the Queen, become the Patron of the So- 
ciety. The Secretary announced that the Annual Soin‘e of 
the Society would take place on Friday, 20th inst., atthe 
Exhibition in Suffolk Street, and that atthe March Meet- 
ing Mr. Johnstone, of Birmingham, would read a paper 
on the ** Electric Theory of Photography,”’ Mr. Bhd. 
bolt read a communication from Dr. Van Monckheren, 
on the ‘Theory of the Photographic Processes.” Mr, 
England read a paper, and exhibited a simple con- 
trivance for ascertaining the power of yellow glass in 
ee out the white rays of light in the operating 
studio. 

The following members were elected :—The Viscountess 
Hawarden, and Messrs. Silvester, Wensel, and Austen, 


Lonpown Instirvrion, Feb. 4th.—Mr. C. Carter Blake 
commenced a course of lectures ‘‘On the Zoology of Warm- 
blooded Vertebrata,”’ The lecturer, after offering a few de- 
finitions of the distinctions prevailing between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, called attention to the characters 
of the kingdom Acrifa, or Protozoa, composed of the most 
simple organic beings, retaining the form of the nucleated 


| cell, and intermediate between the plant and the animal, 


The latter great kingdom of nature was divided into four 
distinct sub-kingdoms, the Vertebrata, Articulata, 
Mollusca, and Radiata, Amongst the latter, Mr. Blake 
preferred to retain the Bryozoa, admitting, however, 
their affinities to the Mollusks. The Echinodermata were 
likewise doubtfully retained in the Radiate sub-kingdom, 
Discussing the primary principles of biological classifi- 
cation, examples were adduced of the operation of such 
laws as those of subordination of character, as exempli- 
fied by the usual modes of scientific notation. The 
relations of the osseous, tegumentary, respiratory, 
digestive, circulatory, and nervous systems in Vertebrata 
were briefly discussed; and the demonstration of the 
existence of ideal patterns of construction proved by the 
laws of morphological osteology, was prominently in- 
sisted on. 


President, in the Chair. 

William LBabington, Esq., and Clement Le Neve 
Foster, Esq., Geological Survey of Great Britain, were 
elected Fellows. The following communications were 
read :—‘‘ On a Hyena-den at Wookey Hole, near Wells."’ 
No. Il. By W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq. The former explora- 
tion of this cave convinced him of the desirability of a 
more rigorous examination, now given, with a Table of 
the species of. Mammalia met with, showing the distribu- 
tion of the teeth and bones in the several parts of the 
cave. The position of the remains in close juxtaposition 
to the roof, coupled with the fact that flint and chert 
implements were found in much lower positions, led Mr, 
Dawkins to infer that the bones had been dragged in by 
hyenas, and that the cave had been subjected to periodi- 
cal inundations of waters laden with red mud, whereby 
degrees until they 
After a detailed descrip- 
tion of the bones, the author concluded by some general 
remarks upon the bearing of this cave-fauna upon the 
ancient physical geography of the district, and the 
antiquity of the associated implements of human manu- 
facture. 

**On the discovery of Paradowxides in Britain.” By J. 
W. Salter, Esq. During a short sojourn in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. David's, Mr. Salter discovered at Porth- 
rhaw, near Whitchurch, a gigantic Trilobite belongin 
to a genus which has been long sought for in the Britis 
Isles. The author gave a diagnosis of the newly disco- 
vered Trilobite, which he named Paradoxides Davidi, 

**On the fossil Echinide of Malta.”” Dr. Wright. With 
Notes on the Miocene Beds of the Island, hy Dr, Leith 
Adams (22nd Regiment). 

The Echinoderms described in this paper by Dr. Wright 
were discovered by Dr. Leith Adams during a careful 
examination of the geological features of Malta. A de- 
scription of the Miocene beds was given by the latter, in 
which he stated his reasons for not accepting entirely the 
classification of them proposed by Captain Spratt, and 
followed by Earl Ducie in his Geological Map of the 
Maltese Islands. He divided the Miocene strata as fol- 
lows: 1, Upper Limestone; 2. Sand Bed; 3. Marl; 
4. Calcareous Sandstone; 5. Lower Limestone; and 
again subdivided the Upper Limestone into three parta. 
Dr. Wright gave a detailed description of oe 
Echinide, eighteen of which are new; and . Adanas 
added a Table showing their stratigraphical distribu- 
tion. 

Livy xan, February 5th.—George Bentham, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair, 

R. Braithwait, Esq., and J. Brooking Rowe, Esq., were 
balloted for, and elected Fellows of the Society. The 
following papers were read :— 

**On the Existence of two forms, and on their recipro- 
cal sexual relations in several species of Zinum.”” By 
C. Darwin, Esq., F.R.8. This paper is referred to in our 
Scientific columns. 

A letter from Col. Yorke to Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ On the Spi- 
cule contained in the wood of Welwytschia, and the 
crystals pertaining to them. 

**Catalogue of the dipterous insects collected by Mr, 
Wallace in Waigion, Mysol, and North Ceram, with de- 
scriptions of new species,’’ Francis Walker, Esq. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 16th. 

Astatic, at 3.—5, New Burlington-street. On a newly 
found Bactrian Pali Inscription which gives the key to 
the Bactrian system of Arithmetical Notation, and 
furnishes materials for improved of the 
Manikyala inscriptions on the Warwick Vase and 
elsewhere. Professor Dowson. 


MepicaL, at 8.30.—32,, George-street, Hanover-square. 
TUESDAY, Frprvary 17th. 


Royat Instirvrion, at 3.—Albemarle-street. Animal 
Mechanics. Professor Marshall, F.R.8. 


Cotiecr or Surcrons, et 4.—Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Inau- 


= Lecture. On the Glyptodon, Professor Huxley, 
-R.S. 
, at 8.—25, Great West- 
et es - Gomer Soma 
port, Monmou . 
Eran L, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place, rr 
oapaee, nto Histeny Eicepak J. Crawfard, F.B.8. 
On the Yenalies of the District, Dr, Shortt, 
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Sratistican, at 8.—12, St. James’s-square. On the Ra- 
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Working of the Patent Laws. Rev. J. E.T. 
Rogers, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Natiowan Association ror THE Promotion or Soctay 
Scrence, at 8.—Burlington-house. Special meeting 
to discuss the Expediency of renewing the Transporta- 
tion of Criminals. 


WEDNESDAY, Feprvary 18th. 

Socrery or Arts, at 8,—John-street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
Best Means for rng ang’ the Growth and Improving 
the Quality of Cotton in India.” By A. Nesbitt Shaw, 
late Commissioner of Revenue at Dharwar for the 
Northern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency. J. B. 
Smith, Esq., M.P., will preside. 

GroxoercaL, at 8.—Burlington House. ‘On the Middle 
and Upper Lias of the Dorsetshire Coast.’”’” Mr. C. E, 
H. Day. Communicated by Mr. Etheridge. ‘‘On the 
Correlation of the several divisions of the Inferior 
Oolite in the Middle and South of England.” By Mr. 
Harvey B. Holl. 

Lowpow Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. Zoology 
of warm-blooded Vertebrata. II. Aves precoces, C. C, 
Blake, F.A.8.L. 


THURSDAY, Fenrvary 19th. 


Affinity. Dr. E. Frankland. . 
Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington-house. 

Coiixcs or SurGeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Classi- 
fication of the Animal Kingdom. Professor Huxley. 
Linyzay, at 8.—Burlington-house. Notes on the Geo- 

graphical distribution of the aculeate Hymenoptera 
collected by Mr. Wallace, in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Mr. Frederick Smith. On the Anatomy of the Filaria 
Medinensis, or Guinea Worm. Mr. Boestian. 
ZOoLoaicaL, at 4.—11, Hanover-square. General Busi- 
ness. 
Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington-house. 
Numismatic, at 7.—13, Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
Antrqvarizs, at 8.30.—Somerset-house., 


; Natrowat ASSOCIATION FoR THE Promotion or SocraL 


Science, at 2.—3, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Meeting 
of the Council, 


FRIDAY, Fesrvary 20th. 
Rovrat Iwnstirvrioy, at 8,—Albemarle-street. Recent 
discoveries at Jerusalem. Rev. G. Williams, B.D. 
GEOLOGICAL, at 1.—Somerset-house. Anniversary, 


PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset-house. Scientific analysis, 
cation and representation of the sounds in - 
lish words attempted. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 


PHotocRarnic, at 8,—Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. Soirée. 


SATURDAY, Fenavary 2st. 


Royat Instrrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle-street. The Science 
of Language (second series). Professor Max Miiller. 


Coutzecr oF Svurerons, at 4, — Lincoln’s-inn-fields, | 
Classification of the Animal Kingdom, Professor | 


Huxley. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[Publications received later than fice p.m, on Wednesday, 
cannot be noticed till the following Seok.) 


-_- o> — 
(SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS LISTS.) 


ap’ to a Wife on the sonngnent of her own Health. 
e Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.8. Fifth Edition. 
London; John Churchill, 1863. 

Short practical handy-books of this kind, if written by 
an enced and in t man, may be of very great 
service to the eral pu iO eeyanes Ghat they So not 

to too much. . Chavasse has happily 
avoided this error, which is a very common one in books 
on Mg Medicine. His a tear ae short and 
> suggestions are practicable and judicious, and 
The ew drugs that he recommends are such as are not 
likely to endanger life by ignorance or carelessness. For 
their own sakes, and especially for their offspring’s sake, 
women ought to the means of preserving health ; 
and Mr. vasse, in his introductory chapter, gives 
some excellent advice, which might be studied with ad- 
vantage by all. a 

Exercise, geresnion eanliness are so necessary 

to health, that Mr. vasse Vv properly insists on 
of exercise, th h ablition of the body, 

some more serious employment than the merely 
manual we of crochet, or listless strumming on an in- 

It is hopeless to battle with fashion in matters of dress ; 
women will never believe that their bonnets, neck-wrap- 


or tticoats (until they go out of fashion), 
can have to do with h es, sore- . 
or ; but they ought to know that the more 





Mr. Chavasse is quite capable of giving some ad 
suggestions on this subject; and the value of his little 
book would be increased by such additional matter, while 
the bulk of the volume need not be added to, if the 
quotations, which occur here and there, and are not very 
judiciously selected, were omitted. 

As it is, however, the book is to be highly commended, 
as embodying much valuable matter in a small space. 


Entanglements. A Romance. By the Author of “ Mr. 


Arle,’’ ‘*Caste,”’ &. &c. In Two Vols, 8yo. London, 

Smith, Elder, & Co., 1863, 

This novel has one or two pretty good scenés in it, 
where the characters talk as if they were the ordinary 
human creatures to be met with in every-day life; and 
now and then natural objects are descri bape & and 
correctly. But the incidents that go to form the plot do 
not arise naturally through the operation of the wills of 
the actors, but are evidently contrived for them by the 
author, after a manner in which they never could have 
occurred in the intercourse of such persons. Both men 
and women moreover are slightly and sketchily drawn, 
so that none of them ever assumes a distinct palpable 
individuality. The author alone talks all through the 
book, Gentle and simple, rich and poor, the noble Lord 


| Winstay, and the gamekeeper, Luke Fay, have the same 


cast of thought, and express themselves in the same 
language. There is thus, taking the book altogether, a 
want of truth to nature, which need not, however, pre- 


| vent it from attaining some degree of popularity. 
Roya Iwstirvrion, at 3.--Albemarle-street. Chemical | 











Yictionnaire Général dc la Politique, par M. Maurice 
Block, avec la Collaboration d’Hommes d’Etat, de 
Publicistes, et d’Ecrivains de tous les Pays. Paris: 
O. Lorenz. London and Edinburgh: Wiliams & Nor- 
gate, (PartI, Abdication—Assurances.) 8vo. 1863. 3/. 
This promises to be a valuable work. Of course it is 

not mainly written by supporters of the Imperial révime— 

though a few of them may figure amongst ©. con- 
tributors—seeing that your true Imperialist haves the 
very name of politics, It embraces, however, an exten- 
sive scale of opinion, from M. Michel Chevalier, who 

may be considered as the representative of liberal im- 

_——- through liberals of various grades, such as 
. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, M. Cochut, M, Forcade, 

M. Laboulaye, M. Montégut, M. Nefftzer, M. Jules 

Simon, to talented Ultramontanes, such as M. Henri de 

Riancey. Thestaff of contributors is full of distinguished 

names, and most of the articles are signed or initialed. 

The papers are, however, as is gen y to be expected 

in such compilations, of very unequal merits, and of 

lengths often very disproportioned to their merits. Com- 
pare, for instance, with M. Jules Duval’s substantial 
article “Afrique,” which is only too short, the far 
slighter anonymous ‘“‘ Amé¢rique,’’ and the flimsy anony- 
mous ‘‘Asie;’”? and then compare any of the three to 

Dr. Brachelli’s ‘‘ Anhglt,’’ twice the length of ‘‘ Asie,” 

and which probably gays as much on the subject of the 

two not very famous dichies of that name as any living 
creature, not an Anhalter, will ever care to know. 

The work is, of course, written from a French point of 
view, and although the list of contributors contains 
several English names (the inevitable Lord Brougham ; 
** Hastings, Londres,’’—probably G. W. Hastings; 
** Locke, membre du parliament Anglais,’’—probably the 
member for Southwark ; [H. D.] ‘* Macleod ;’’ ‘‘ Sir Staf- 
fort Northcote ;’’ ‘** Pierson, the rev., ministre Anglais ;’’ 
**Talmatch, barrister;’’ and Mr. Valpy, of the Board 
of Trade,) it will often be amusing to an English reader 
to see how little some of the writers know or care about 
English practices and views. Thus M. De la Barre 
Duparq, in his “Armée,” an elaborate and valuable 
article, begins by absolutely ignoring England in his 
historical sketch of the subject, and has not even the grace 
to mention our English bowmen in referring to the 
organization, by Charles VII. of France, of the ‘‘ Francs 
Archers,’’ in simple imitation of the former. Compelled 
to say a word of the English army in dealing with the 
** Comparative ——s of foreign armies,’’ he speaks 
of itas ‘‘ very defective’’ in point of recruitment, because 
such recruitment is voluntary,—signals the mischief of 
the yearly vote on which it depends, without a hint of 
the grave political guarantee involved in the practice,— 
and, with si ignorance or ill faith, quotes the 
entirely special case of the Guards as an instance of the 
want of practice and seasoning amongst our men, 


H logia Christiana; or, Psalms and Hymns Se- 
ected and Arranged in the order of the Christian Sea- 
sons. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School, and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. xix—404. Longman. : : 7s, 6d, 
Dr. Kennedy has nearly succeeded in making this 
volume what he wishes it to become, ‘‘the basis of a 
future collection.’’ Unfortunately, however, the work 
still remains to be done by some one who will bring to 
it the same careful research which made Sir Roundell 
Palmer's ‘‘ Book of Praise”’ so valuable an addition to 
our stock of Hymnolo In that work Sir Roundell 
went to the fountain-h for his authorities, and gave 
the exact words of the hymn-writers themselves. Dr. 
Kennedy has done just the reverse. Even those 
ieces which are selected from the ‘‘ Christian Year’”’ 


other volumes; consequently we find that those hymns 
which, by almost universal i i 


of the soul, 


** Jesus, re 
tering arms we fly,”’ 


To Thy 


” first made their aagereeee. 
Another ee ne ee ne Oak matey © the most 
po —, ymns are omitted; amongst them Watts’s 


doubts remove,” ‘‘ View the landscape o’er,’’ besides the 
poorness of the second line, ‘‘ Those gloomy doubts that 
rise.” Yet we have such unsingable first-lines admitted 


i 





Correspondence on the Present Relations between Great 


Britain and the United States of America. Boston : 

Little, Brown, & Co. 1862. So 

The correspondents are a well-known London Solicitor, 
Mr. E. W. Field, and a brother lawyer across the Atlan- 
tic, Mr. (now the Hon.) Charles G. Loring, of Boston. 
The argument is very unequally distributed in point of 
quantity between the two, as only four out of eleven 
letters belong to the Englishman. Mr. Field takes up 
the ground, prevalent certainly amongst a large body of 
our middle classes, of utter detestation for slavery, 
combined with a wish for separation, as a means of 
ridding the North from complicity with it,—in fact, 
the old ground of the Garrison Abolitionists of America, 
before secession brought out in them their, till then, 
latent feelings of nationality. Mr. Loring, on the other 
hand, puts forth those views as to the value of American 
nationality, and of the Union as its exponent, which late 
meetings, both in the provinces and in London, haveshown 
to be far more — amongst us than was till then 
supposed. The following passage, from Mr. Loring’s 
last letter, exhibits clearly his point of view :—‘‘ Iam 
free to say, that rather than consent to have the Constj- 
tution permanently construed and administered as it was, 
and for some time had been, under the controlling in- 
fluence of slavery, and for the purpose of using that 
Constitution and the Union for its extension and perpetua- 
tion, and for rendering it a national instead of a local 
institution, I should prefer immediate and entire sepa- 
ration from the Slave States, at the cost of having a 
neighbouring slave empire, or anything else... But no 
such question is before us.... We are fighting to 
restore the Union and the Constitution to their just 
supremacy, and for the subjugation of slavery under it 
. . +. and in full belief that this is the only means of its 
safe and early destruction, and that to permit the 
secession. . . would be not only the most effectual mode 
of continuing to ourselves its hateful presence and 
accursed political influences, but the only one by which 
its existence can be extended and perpetuated,” 


The Social Science of the Constitution of Society ; 
or, the Cause and Cure of its present Evils. 8vo., pp. 
304. London: Effingham Wilson, 1863. 


This work is divided into two parts. In the first the 
author seeks to show that the absolute possession of 
private property is wrong in principle, and pernicious 
in practice: ‘‘the cause of the present evils’’ of society. 
To this end he analyses its present state under se- 
veral heads, Distribution of Property, Government and 
Laws, Competition, gm and General Effects of 
the Property Principle; and, in this review, frames 
against it a formidable bill of indictment. He does not, 
however, attempt to show that the evils he has described 
are inseparable from private property, and it might be 
shown from his admissions that they have been consider- 
ably mitigated in the pro of civilization. 

he radical fallacy of the author, and of the whole 
school of communist writers, consists in regarding 
society as simply a manufactured article, like calico. 
According to them all that is wanted is a right social 
organization—proper machinery, and skilful manipula- 
tion; and with these you may turn out the most perfect 
product, of which the nature of the raw material admits ;’’ 
all the virtues will be ‘‘called forth and developed, the 
tendencies to vice repressed, and the general result— 
happiness.”’ 

e do not believe in this short and easy method of 
inaugurating the millennium. In our view society is a 
thing of growth, and all that the most ardent social 
reformer can do is to carefully watch and aid its ~a' he 4 
ment; studying the laws of its structure and life, 
removing the obstacles that arrest its course, and striving 
rather to act upon its forces within than upon its organ- 
ization from without. 

The book exhibits an earnest purpose, and contains 
many good reflections and useful extracts, but is lacking 
in close, sustained argument, Its several chapters read 
rather as independent essays than as parts of a connected 
whole. Still, as a protest against mammon-worship, and 
as directing attention to the value of association and co- 
spentve effort, it will, we hope, be productive of some 
good, 

The North British Review: February, 1863. Edinburgh : 
Clark, London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. he 
When we learn that the criminal! class is estimated to 

reach, in the United Kingdom, to 130,000, and that the 

annual cost of watching, punishing, and maintaining it is 
estimated at not less than six millions and a half sterling, 
we may well ask if something cannot be done to mitigate 
this enormous evil and reduce it to its minimum. The 
writer of the article on ‘‘ Convicts and Transportation ’”’ 
maintains ‘‘ that for the height to which it has reached at 
the present moment we have only ourselves to thank.’’ 
Beyond, however, emphatically condemning a recurrence 
to transportation, and recommending that punishment 
should more deterrent, and that the Irish convict 
system should be applied to England, there is nothing 
offered in the way of positive suggestion. The article is, 
however, calc to deepen the popular impression 

that ‘‘somcthing must be done.’’ This is followed by a 

heavy article on ‘‘ The Pentateuch,’’ in which the writer, 

while expressing his sympathies for Bishop Colenso as a 

man, points out his shortcomings and errors as a theo- 

logian and controversialist, ‘‘ Professor Wilson’’ is a ge- 
nial, appreciative criticism of the many-sided character 
of thatremarkable man. ‘‘Greece during the last Thirty 

Years”’ is a well-timed, interesting paper. ‘‘ Novels and 

Novelists ofthe Day,’”’ being lively, pleasant gossip about 

popular books and people, is sure to be read with plea- 

sure, especially by that numerous class who patronize 
our circulating libraries. Altogether, the current number 
of the North British presents good and varied reading. 


fMlustrations of the Beauties of Tropical Scenery, and 
Sketches of Objects of Interest. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of 
Barcelona,”’ Cr. 8vo. pp. 129, London: Robert Hard- 
wicke. . . ° : . ; ‘ . ° 6s. 
This is an attempt to do in verse what might have been 
much better if worked out in plain prose. The title of 
the wey oe m ——— its object. The Author, 
nly to ‘sketch their (We ‘ Indie Ts fis) j eeaee 
0 e est ia Pp e 
feaeres and striking points of interest, to extract sweets 
from their numerous flowers, —_ if I may so express 
myself, to ‘snatch a grace’ beyon the scope and inten- 
tion of more elaborate works.” How he accomplishes 
this nay be seen in the following lines :— 


** St. Lucia from one mouth still vomits fires ; 
Its fellows rest inert ;—before her tower 








et Annas ete aPRG im a sites . 
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= 
The Piton-islets, in two verdant spires, 
Oceans, green obelisks: far inland, lower 
ugh opening clouds), grim engines of past power, 
Her many cratered peaks—a Hydra’s head. 
Each ragged pinnacle, whence burst the shower 
Of flame, looms black, with mantling forests spread, 


Which, heedless, on those necks of sleeping lions tread.’”’ | 


There are some smaller poems which will be better 
relished than that which gives its name to the volume, 
as they neither tax the reader’s time nor patience so 
much as the more ambitious attempt placed first in the 
book. 


Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church’s Year. By 


John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Author of 
“Parish Musings,” ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,’ &c. Feap. 
8vo. pp. 232. London, Bell ¢ Daldy. 1863. 


Much above the average of works of this class. The book 
has a warmth and fervour, and freshness of devotional 
feeling, that should ensure for it a cordial welcome in the 
Church and at home. Its character and purpose cannot 
be better expressed than in the words of the Author’s 
Preface :— 

‘We are, alas! too distantand reserved in our praises. 
We sing not, as if our hearts were on fire with the flame 
of Divine love and joy ; as we should sing to Him, and of 
Him, who is chief among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely. Ifwe loved Him as we ought to do, we could 
not be so cold. 

“Toward the removal of this dulness and formality, 
few things are more helpful than glowing tender hymns; 
they quicken as well as convey the desires of the soul ; 
they say for us what many are unable to say for them- 
selves—what a lifted eye, a voiceless breathing, has often 
saidto God forusall. ... . 

“That these Hymns are altogether of such a character 
their author does not venture to assume. They are, how- 
ever, the utterance of a soul conscious of most intense 
longings for close communion with God; and as such 
they may be helpful to others, gladdening and warming 
spiritual life in some hearts and homes of His people.’’ 


Retribution. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour, Author of “ Burn- 
ish Family,” “ Drift,”’ &c. Glasgow. Scottish Tem- 
perance League. Sm. 8vo. pp. 311. London: Houlston 
& Wright, and W. Tweedie. 1863. 


If Mrs. Balfour would trust to herself she could write a 
readable story. She has some power in constructing a 
plot as well asin delineating character, But she writes 
with a purpose, and under the inspiration of some tem- 

rance league, whose object is to put down the use of 
intoxicants. Every consideration is subordinated to this, 
and therefore we are introduced to a number of very bad 
people, the main object of whose lives it is to drink beer, 
gi. rum, whiskey, milk punch, wine, and every other 

ind of wicked tipple. That there are such people we do 
not doubt, but we do not wish to meet them either in our 
intercourse with the world of men or the world of books, 
The life depicted in such books as Mrs. Balfour’s is unna- 
tural and unhealthy, and the good to be expected from 
them therefore is more than problematical. We do not 
see how any person can be interested in such books as 
** Retribution,’’ beyond those for the furtheranceof whose 
peculiar views they are written. 


The Ionian Islands during the present Century, by 
Captain White-Jervis. Small Post 8vo, 
Chapman & Hall, 1863, 


Captain White-Jervis is strongly opposed to the surren- 
der by England of her protectorate over the Seven Islands, 
It is doubtful, however, whether his brief history of those 
islands since 1797 will not rather inspire his readers with 
astrong sense of the expediency of giving up so unpro- 
fitable an authority, so unthankful a trust, as that which 


- England has to exercise over this turbulent little mock 


republic, of which the different federated units have no 
bond of unity amongst themselves, and only seem to agree 
in want of sympathy with us. The volumecomes out at an 
ng mage moment, and may be read usefully by those 
who have not quite made up their minds as to the advisa- 
bleness of determining the protectorate, or who may 
wish to know somewhat more of a subject of which most 
people would be glad never to hear again. 


An Historical Sketch of the several Means adopted for 
the Education of Naval Officers, from the Year 1729 to 
the present period. With some Remarks by Captain 
Robert Harris, R.N., late commanding H.M.S. Bri- 
tannia, 8vo. sd. pp.79. London: Harrison, 1863. 

A brief history of the Royal Naval Academy and Col- 
lege, with an account of its management and system of 
training, transcribed mainly from the ‘‘ Nautical Maga- 
zine.’’ Thé author discusses the comparative merits of 
n College and a training-ship as a means for the educa- 
tion of Naval Officers ; conclusion being, that where 


the proper requirements are complied with, the former is | 


nearly as advantageous as the latter, and far less ex- 
pensive, 


Count Egmont; as Depicted in Painting, 
History, by Gallait, Goethe, and Schiller. y H. 
Schiitze Wilson, Author of ‘‘ The Voyage of the Lady,” 
oa &c. 8vo. sd. pp. 35. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 


Among the Flemish paintings in the recent Inter- | 


national Exhibition, two, by M. Gallait, had Count Eg- 
mont for their subject. One depicted the 
ments of Count Egmont ;’’ the o 


d w Count Egmont and Horn.’ The object of Mr. 


Vilson’s pamphlet, as stated by himself, is, to “try to | 
give shape and form to some expression of the deep and 


enthusiastic admiration,’’ with which these pictures 
* have in an especial manner inspired me,” 


Bacon’s Guide to American Politics; or a Complete 

— of the vetonel oon State Governments, with 

1 a > aed owers of each. Feap. 8yo., . 94, 
with Coloured Map. Low, Son, & Co. i863, ai 

If the facts and figures contained in this little volume 

be reliable, and they appear to be so, we may welcome 

it as a very seasonable addition to our “handy books of 


ce;"’ it contains the original Constitution of the | 


United States, that ofthe Confederate 8 
way of ar res 

m, commérce, an wer of 
and dis-united. ™ 


tates, and a great 
country, both 


Fortescue. A Novel. By the Author of “ 
ples,” Three Vols, Post Syo, Newby, Sls Od. 





London : 


Poetry, and | 


**Last Mo- | 
er, the ‘‘ Last Honours | 


ing the products, popula- 
united 


of Halminster College. A New Edition, with Mlustra- 
tions, Feap. 8vo. pp. viii—363. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


Alcock (Sir Rutherford, K.C.B.). The Capital of the 
Tycoon; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in 
Japan. 
Chromolithography and Wood. 
xli—1008. Longman. . . 


Badois (C., B.A.). The Method of French Methods; or, 
Practical Grammar of the French Language. With a 
Vocabulary. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. iv—180. Nutt, 3s, 6d. 


Baker (T.) Laws relating to Burials, with Notes, Forms, 
and Practical Instructions. Third Edition. Including 
the Statutes passed during the Last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and the Scotch and Irish Acts. 12mo, pp. 308, 
Marwell. . ‘ . : . 7a. 6d, 


Baynes. Lyra Anglicana. Hymns and Sacred Songs. 
Collected and arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations in 


| Adams (H.C. Rev. M.A.). Schoolboy Honour. A Tale 
In Eb ghe Vols. wis pp 





M.A. Twelfth Thousand. Feap. 8vo., pp. xvi—176. 
| Houlston. ; ‘ ‘ . 3s. 6d, 
| Bellamy (J. C.). Housekeeper’s Guide to the Fish 


Market, 18mo. clothlimp. Birmingham (Plymouth). 1s. 


Eyebright: a Tale from Fairy 
Square, cloth limp. Jacob 
‘ , 2s. 6d. 

| Better Times Coming; or, More on Prophecy. Feap. 
8vo., pp. 118, Tresidder, , 2s, 
Bigg. Trading Companies, 1862. Collection of Consoli- 


dation Statutes relating to the United Kingdom. Trad- 
ing Companies, 1862, with Appendix of Regulations, 


Bethell (Hon. Augusta). 
Land. Second Edition, 
(Basingstoke). 3 


Liturgiz Recus# Exemplar. 


Bingham (Richard, M.A.). 
Th 





Revised, and New, suggesting a Reconstructed and 
| Amplified Liturgy. Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. xxxii—216, Wer- 
| theim. P ° ° ° 

; 


Booth. Epigrams, Ancient and Modern; Humorous, 
Witty, Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, Monumental. 
Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by the Rev. John 
Booth, B.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. xvi—352. Longman, 6s, 


Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholder’s Guide, and 
Official Directory for 1863 ; containing the History and 
Financial Position of every Company, British, Foreign, 
and Colonial; Statistics, Powers, and other data to the 
Close of the Year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. 
Accompanied by an Alphabetical Arrangement of the 
whole Administrative and Executive 8 in the Three 
Kingdoms, Illustrated with elaborate Railway Maps 
of the British Isles and the Continent of Europe, India, 
&e. Vol. XV. 12mo. pp. x—569. Adame, . 10s, 


Carter (T. T. Rev. M.A.). The Imitation of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. A Series of Lectures delivered at All 
Saints’, Margaret-street, in Lent, 1860, Third Edition, 
Revised, 8vo. pp. 84 Masters. ; - 22. 6d, 


Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading Books, 
specially adapted to the Requirements of the Revised 
Code, including those in Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Dictation. Infant School Primer. Fcap. 8vo.,sd. pp. 36. 





8vo. cloth, sewed, pp. 80. ‘ ° 


Chambers. The Book of Days. A Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdote, Biography, and History, Curiosities of Lite- 
rature, and Oddities of Human Life and Character. 
Edited by R. Chambers. With Illustrations. In Two 
Vols. Vol. I. sup. roy. 8vo., pp. 832. Chambers, 10s, 6d, 


Cooke’s Universal Letter Writer; or, the Art of Polite 
Correspondence. To which is added, Forms of Law, 
&c. Also, an Abridgment of Murray’s English Gram- 
mar. By the Rev. W. B. Smith. Entirely Re-edited. 
82mo. pp. 256. TZegg. . . :  & 


D’Aubigne (J. H. Merle, Rev. D.D.) History of the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Abridged and 
Translated by the Rey. John Gill, Second Edition, 
Post 8vo., pp. xvi—578. Routledge. , ° 5s. 


D’Israeli (Isaac). Curiosities of Literature. A New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by his Son, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. In Three Volumes, 
Vol, I, Post 8vo. pp. xlviii—471. Routledge. 32. 6d, 


for Little Folks (of from 4 to 6 years old), in the Nur- 
sery and out of it; or, Teaching French by Practice or 
Orally. With Illustrations. 16mo. pp. 182. Simpkin. 

2s, 6d, 


Destiny (The) of the Human Race; a Scriptural Inquiry. 
By the Author of “The Study of the Bible.”” Two 
Vols. Cr. 8vo., pp. vili—721. Simpkin, ° 12s. 

| Dick (A. H., M.A.). Compendium of Mathematical 

| Geography. For the use of Students and Candidates 

} 





for Public Examinations. With a Preface by J. 8. 
Laurie. Post 8vo, pp. xiv—238. Longman 5a, 


Dickson (Nicholas). The Books of D. Lindsay and Son, 
Merchants ; being an Illustration of Bookkeeping b 
Single Entry. 12mo. Longman. _ ~ 2, ed. 


Douglas (James). Progressive English Reader. Third 
Book. Roy. 18mo. pp. 178. Simpkin . le, 


Evans (J.C. Rev. M.A.). Boy’s First and Progressive 
Verse Book. Adapted for Beginners. Part I, 
Edition. 12mo. cl. sd. pp. ix—62. Williams, 

Family Herald Handy Books. No. I.—‘‘ How to Carve, 


and How to Serve a Dinner.” 18mo, sd. pp. 62. 
Blake. . . ° 2d. 


Chambers, 14d, Book I., adapted to Standard I. op. 


De Porquet (L. F.). Short and Easy French Readings | 


Forms, Table of Fees, &c., and a copious Index, Edited 
by James Bigg, Esq. Post 8vo. cl. sd. pp. iv—115, 
Bigg -. . . ; ‘ ; 2s, 6d. | 


e Prayer Book as it Might be; or Formularies Old, | 


Se. | 





Third 
2a, | 


Fisch (Georges, Rev., D.D.) Nine Months in the United 


States during the Crisis. With an Introduction by the 
Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, M.P,, and a Preface by the 
te W. Arthur, Sm. cr, 8vo, pp. xvi—166, Jis- 
° : . ° 2s, 6d. 


Folkard (H.C.). The Sailing Boat; a Treatise on Eng- 

Directions for Sailing Management, 4, Tred Bite 
ns for ent, &c, 

with Illustrations, Post 8vo, pp, ix—317, a. 


175 


and Foreign Boats, descriptive of the various Forms | 


-— —— 


Freeman (Edward A., M.A.). History of Federal Go- 
vernment, from the Foundation of the Achaian 
to the Disruption of the United States. Volume I. 
General Introduction—History of the Greek Federa- 


tions. 8vo. pp. xl—721. Macmillan, . . 2. 
Heimann (A., Ph.Dr.) Introduction to the Study of 
German Authors. A Reading-book for the Junior 


Classes of Schools and Colleges, with Notes especial! 
oe In Two Parts. 12mo., pp. 2-368, 
ruté, . >. > .* 4e. 6d 


Hoare (Mrs. E.) The Christian Mother; or, Notes for 
Mothers’ Meetings. 18nio, cl. sd. pp. vili—58, Wer- 
theim. ‘ . e le. 


Holy Year (The): or, Hymns for Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year, and for other Occasions. 
Third Edition. Sq. pp. lxiii—346, Rivingtons. 4s, 6d. 

Hugo (Victor). Les Misérables, Authorized English 


Translation. Third Edition. Three Volumes, Post 
8vo. Hurst & Blackett. ‘ ; . Sle 6d, 


Jobson (Frederick J., —s Australia ; with Notes by 
the Way, on Egypt, Ceylon, Bombay, and the Holy 
Land, Third Edition, Cr, 8vo. pp. xii—281, He- 
milton. ‘ ‘ . . . 3s, 6d. 

Laing (8.). India and China. England’s Mission in the 
Kast. 8vo, sd. pp. 55. Saunders, Otley, & Co. le, 


Lempriere (J., D.D.) Bibliotheca Classica; or, a Clas- 
sical Dictionary, containing a copious Account of all 
the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous 
Additions and Improvements, By William Park, M.A. 
18mo. pp. vi—776. Tegg. : : 4s, Od, 


Lyell (Sir Charles, F.R.5.). Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the 
Origin of Species by Variation. IDlustrated by wood- 
cuts. 8vo,. pp. xii—6520, Murray. , - ide, 


McCaul (Alexander, Rev. D.D.). An Examination of 
Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties with regard to the Penta- 
teuch: and some Reasons for believing in its Authen- 
ticity and Divine Origin. Cr, 8vo. pp. viii—216. Riving- 
tons, . ° . a De 

Maze of Banking (The), The Bank Act, Joint-Stock 
Banks, Banking Plant, Capital, Circulation, Deposits, 
Scotch Bank Reports, Aberdeen Town and County 
Bank; North of tland Banking soe ag A Union 
Bank of Scotland; Clydesdale Bankin mpany. 
Their Physiology and Anatomy. Bankers’ Profits, 
Expenditure, Losses. The Chartered Banks. By a 
Depositor. 8vo, sd. pp, 64. Nimmo (Edinburgh) 2s, 6d, 


Memorials of the late Rev. James Bennett, D.D., com- 
prising a Brief Biographical Sketch, the Funeral 
ration by the Re.. J. Jefferson, and the Funeral 
Sermon by the Rev. 8. McAll. Post 8vo. cl. Ip. pP- 72. 
Hawmilton, . ° . . Od, 


Mogridge, Thoughts for Thinkers; or, Scraps from 
the Portfolio of the late George Mogridge (Old Hum- 


phrey). A Book for the Young. ith Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 92. 8S. W. Partridge. le. 


Pardon (George Frederick) Handbook of Chess. New 
Edition. 18mo. bds, pp. 96, Routledge. P 6d, 


Parker. The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the 28th Congregational Society at Boston, 
U.8. Containing his theological, polemical, and criti- 
cal bay Sermons, Sysoemes and Addresses, and 
Literary Miscellanies. dited by Frances Power 
Cobbe. Volume I,—A Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to Religion. Post 8vo., pp. xlvi—335. Triibner, 6s. 


Parkinson (J. P., Rev. D.C.L.) Giles Witherne; or, 
the Reward of Disobedience. A Vill Tale for the 
Young. Sixth Edition, Illustrated by the Rev, F, W. 
Mann, M.A. 8q. 12mo., pp. 54, Bell & Daldy, 2, 6d. 


People of Europe. Second Series. Twelve Picture 
Cards in Packet. Soc, Pro, Chr. Kno, le, 


Pim (Commander Bedford, R.N.), The Gate of the Pa- 
cific. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, pp. xiii—432. 
L, Reeve & Co, ° . + Ss. 


Procter (Adelaide Anne), Legends and Lyrics, A Book 
of Verses, Second Volume, Edition, Feap, 8vo. 
pp. vi-—223. Bell & Daldy. . ° . &. 

Rask. A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to 
the Patriarchs in the Book of Genesis, and its relation 
to the Hebrew Chronology ; the Flood, the Exodus of 
the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c., &c. the 
Danish of the late Professor Rask, with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his Auto- 
graph, now for the first time printed, With a —— 

. Paradise and the circumjacent Lands, Post 8vo, . 
pp. viii—126, Triidner, : : 2s. 6d. 

Robertson (William, Rev.) Desert Pathway. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. vili—360, Nisbet. . ° . - de, 6d, 

Robinson (J. C.) Italian Sculpture of the Middle ae 
Folio. Chapman & Hall. . . 6s. 


Royle A. F.) “‘Be at Peace,"’ with Introduction by 
a: dward Parry, M.A, 32mo. pp. 177, Ry 
theim. : ° . &, Od, 


Savonarola. The History of Girolamo Savonarola, and 
of his Times. By Pasquale Villari. Translated from 
the Italian by Leonard Horner, F.R.S. With the co- 
operation of the Author. Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 


pp. xl—760. Longman, ° . . 18s, 
Senior (Nassau W.). Biographical Sketches, Post 8vo. 
pp. xv—517, ngman, . ° 10s, 6d, 
Smart (John) The New Theology, Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait, Post 8vo, pp, xl—162, (Glas- 
gow). : . ° : 3s, 6d, 
Smith fw. J. Denham). Winnowed Grain; or, Selec- 
tions from his Addresses. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. xii—291. S. W. Partridge. Se, 6d. 
Smith (William, LL.D.) Principia Latina. Part II. 
An Introduction to Poetry. Con 1, Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, 2. Ecloge diane. 


3. Latin Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse- 
book. For the use of the Lower Forms in Public and 
Private Schools. 12mo., pp. vii—152, Murray. 3s. 6d. 


St. Olave’s. Three Volumes. Post 8vo. Pp. 924, 
Hurst & Blackett, " ° ls, 6d. 


Christian Authors, English and French. Seleoted, 
monaeeet, cod ranged hy iis, Soo De 
Bourbel), W: Norma, Blacieod, 
D.D, Gro. pp. win 900, ertheim, te, 6d, 
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Tom Burton; or, the Better Way. By the Author of 
“*The Working Man’s Way in the World.”’ With Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo. pp. 80. 8. W. Partridge. ls. 

Trollope Anthony) Tales of all Countries. Second 

eries. Post 8vo. pp. 371. Chapman & Hall, 10s. &d. 


(Rev. Dr.). The Life and Works of Earncat 
Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. 484. Nelson , . Se. 


| 


Vaughan (Charles John, D.D.). Lessons of Life and | 


Godliness: a Selection of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo. pp. xi—329. Macmillan ° F 4s. Gd. 


The Book and the Life: Four Sermons 





preached before the University of Cambridge, in No- — 
vember, 1862, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. PP. 123. | 


Macmillan ° : 67, 
Verses for the Sundays and Holydays of the Christian 
Year. By the Author of ‘‘The Daily Life of a Chris- 
tian Child,”’ &c. With Illustrations. 32mo. pp. xii— 
210. Masters . ° ° . : 2s. 
Waddell (Hope Masterton, Rev.). Twenty-nine Years 
in the West Indies and Central Africa: a Review of 

* Missionary Work and Adventure, 1829-58. With 
Engravings. Post 8vo. pp. 681. Nelson. : 12, 
Wellington. Supplementary Despatches, Correspond- 
ence, and lsenstnnda of Field- Marshal Arthur Duke 
of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of 
Wellin K.G. Volume the Tenth. Waterloo, the 
Campaign France, and the Capitulation of Paris by 

a tary Convention with the Allied British and 

. Prussian Armies (March to July, 1815.) 8yo. pp. 752. 
Murray. . ° : ‘ 208. 
Whately (Richard, D.D.) Perseverance and Assurance. 
An Essay. Cr, 8vo. sd. pp. 31. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, & Co. : . ; 4d, 


Wills. A Successful Exploration through the Interior of , 
Australia, from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpen- | 


taria. Fromthe Journals and Letters of William John 
Wills. Edited by his Father, William Wills. With 
Portrait and Map. 8vo. pp. xii—396. Bentley. lis. 
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To meet the numerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Sales by Auction, &e. 


LIBRARY OF A DIGNITARY OF THE CHURCH, RECENTLY 
DECEASED. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, will sell by Auc- 
tion at their House, “7. Leicester square, W.C. (West Side), dur- 
ing the present month, THE LIBRARY OF A DIGNITARY OF 
THE CHURCH, RECENTLY DECEASED, consisting of an ex- 
cellent selection of Works in Theological and General 
Literature. Catalogues sent on receipt of Two Stamps, 


*.* BOOK SALES TAKE PLACE CONSTANTLY DURING 
THE SEASON, SMALL CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED AND 
INSERTED IN APPROPRIATE SALES, 

















MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU MENTS OF J. II. R. 
CHICHESTER, ESQ. 


. oe o 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
Will sell by Auction at their House, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
during the present seasonTHE MUSICAL LIBRARY and COL- 
LECTION Br MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of J. H. Rk. CHI- 
CH ER, ESQ., with other valuable Instruments, the pro- 
perty of sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 

*,* SALESOF MUSIC, AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ARE 
HELD MONTHLY DURING THE SEASON, IN WHICHSMALL 
CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED AREINSERTED IN THE FIRST 
FORTHCOMING SALE. 


Messrs. Hammond & Kirkland, 


SURVEYORS and AUCTIONEERS, have capital Freehold and 
Leaschold Investments for by private treaty, and they are 
Will be 

once 


ng for Auction several Properties and Reversions, and 
happy to add ot be at 
forw |. OFFICES: 3, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 





hers, for which Particulars should 








Furnished Residence, Morn- 


NGTON PLACE, N.W. A ten-roomed House, and good Garden 
the rear. Rent £3 $s. per week. MErssrs. HAMMOND AND 
IRKLAND, Auctioneers Surveyors, 3, Carey Street, Lincoln's 





TRUST MONEY. 


Messrs. Hammond & Kirkland, 


£0 23000 to Lend Ou Freehold, or Long Lonachold lnvestmenter 


Now ready, the Second Edition, 8vo., pp. 540, cloth, 158, 

A MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, 
POGRAPHER, ANTIQUARY, and LEGAL PROFESSOR: 
ng of Ot ke blic Parochial and other 

WwW and Fam oy raldic Collec- 
ie Liboonies, &c. By Sante oy of the British 

Re will be found indi sable by those 

of and Heraldry, and 

gtudy of Family Hts , the Antiquary, Avy Lawyer. 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
A CATALOGUE OF 2000 CHOICE, USE- 


me uiviekeae 








seat 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
COUNTESS KATE. By the Author of 


“The Heir of Redelyffe.”” Royal 18mo., cloth, with Frontispiece 
by Absvlon, price 3s, 6d. 


BROTUER and SISTER; or, Margaret’s 
Trial. By the Author of “ Read Me a Story.” Demy 18mo,, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, price 1s, 


LITTLE PEOPLE, 


price 1s, 


BIOGRAPHIES 


cloth, price 6s.; or in brown calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. 


The STOKESLEY SECRET. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redeclyffe.”” Second Edition, royal 18mo., 
cloth, with Frontispiece by J. B., price 4s. dd. 

Third 


FRIARSWOOD POST-OFFICE. 
Edition, demy 18mo., with Frontispiece, cloth, price 2s. 6.1. 

The CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the De- 
ferrel Confirmation, Third Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d, 

SCENES and CHARACTERS; or, 
Eighteen Months at Beecheroft. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The HERB of the FIELD. Second 
Edition, feap, 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LANGLEY SCIIOOL. Third Edition, 
demy 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The PIGEON PIE. 
demy 18mo., cloth, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 


The CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. Second 


Edition, demy 18mo., price Is. ; cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 64. 


| 


A REVISED TRANSLATION 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


With a notice of the Principal Varions Readings in the Greek 
Text. By the Rev. H. H1GuTon, M.A., late Principal of Chel- 
sone | College, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Octavo, 

rice 10s. 6d. 
ach rd this revised version as a decided success, and 


e rega 
| creditable in the highest degree to the Christian scholar who 
| executed it.”—British and Foreigu Theological Review. 


By the Author of | 


“The Two Mottoes.” Demy 18mo., with Frontispiece, cloth, | _ 


of GOOD WOMEN. 
Edited by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Feap. 8vo., | 


Description de l’Eg 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER AND Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THE GREAT WORK OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST ON 
EGYPT, AND OTHER BOOKS. 
a oe 
ypte; 


The three Series, Original Edition,in Ten large Atlas folio 
Volumes; containing nearly 00 Splendid Plates, and 17 
vols, of Letterpress; the grandest and most sumptuous work of 
Engravings ever published, and the most glorions monument of 
Napoleon's patronage of the Fine Arts, FORMERLY PRICED 


| £180, a Copy is now offered at the unexampled LOW SUM 


Or £12 12s. 
Fielding’s Works, Ten vols. 
8vo., very fine copy, in tree-marbled ealf, richly gilt backs, £4 4s. 


English Review, by W. E. 


* 
GLADSTONE, ARCHDEACON MANNING, Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, 


| ete, Eighteen vols., half calf, £1 12s, 


Second Edition, | 


London Magazine,by C. Lamb, 


HAZLITT, COLERIDGE, T. Hoop, ete. Fifteen vols., half calf, 
o2 25. 


-Mabinogion, by Lady Guest. 


Eight vols., half morocco, £5 5s. 


Johnson’s’ Dictionary, the 


Searce and Curious First Edition, 1755. Two vols., fulio. £1 12s, 


BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. Seventh | 
Edition, demy 18mo., price Sd. ; cloth, 18, 

LEONARD the LION-HEART. Fifth 
Edjtion, demy 18mo., price 6d, 

The RAILROAD CHILDREN. = Sixth | 


Edition, demy 18mo., 6d. : : 

CONVERSATIONS on the CATECHISM, 
to the End of the Commandments, Two; Vols,, feap. 8vo., cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. Vol. IIL, in the Press. 


The MONTHLY PACKET. Vol. XXIYV., 
July to December, 1862. Fecap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 
The MAGAZINE for the YOUNG, for 


1882. Demy 18mo., half-bound, price 2s, 6d, 


HERBERT’S HOLIDAYS: 
Children. By the Authorof“ Dorothy,” Demy 18mo., cloth, with 
Frontispiece, price 2s. 


The YOUNG BRETON VOLUNTEER : 
a Tale of 1815. By FRANCESM.WILBRAHAM, Demy 18mo., cloth, 
with Frontispiece, price 1s. 


PICTURES of the HEAVENS. Illus- 


trated by Thirty-one Diagrams, Second Edition, feap. Svo., cloth, 
price 3s. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Arithmetic. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, adapted to the use of Schools; 





containing the Fundamental Rules, and their Application to | of these Reports, viz., brevity, precision, dispatch, and 


Mercantile, Manufacturing, and Mechanical Calculations. By 
SAMUEL YOUNG, Master of the Academy, Princess Street, 
Manchester, Sirth Edition, 12mo. roan lettered, price 3s. 6d, 


KEY to THE ABOVE. 12mo. roan 


lettered, 4s, 


Algebra. An Introduction to 


ALGEBRA, and to the Solution of Numerical Equations; with 
full Explanations of the Theory, and uumerous Examples for 
Exercise; with the Answers. By J. R. Youne, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics, Belfast College. Third Edition, 
earefully revised by the Author, 12mo. roan iettered, price 3s, 


KEY to THE ABOVE. 12mo. roan 


lettered,-price 4s. 


Ancient History. Landmarks 


of HISTORY: a Summary of Ancient History. From the 
Earliest Times to the Mahometan Conquest. By the Author Jf 
“The Heir of Redclytfe.” Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 


History of the Middle Ages. 


LANDMARKS of HISTORY: Middle Ages, From the Reign of 
Charlie ne to that of Charles V, By the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyfle.” Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


Modern History. Landmarks 


of HISTORY: Modern History. From the Reformation to the 
Fall of Napoleon, By the Author of “The Heir of Kedelyffe.” 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d, 


Sacred History. The Chosen 


PEOPLE: a Compendium of Sacred and Church. History for 
School Children. By the Author of “The Heir of Redciyffe.”’ 


Demy 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 
Kings of 


English History. 


ENGLAND: a History for the Young. By the Author of 
“The Heirof Redclyffe,”’ Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 


ALSO, A CHEAP SCHOOL EDITION, 
Sey oeittoo: tm clath, oclos os is. And with Questions 


Latin. Easy Latin Exercises 


FOR BEGINNERS, on the Accidence and the Simpler Rules of 
Syntax in the Latin Grammar. By the Rev, T. H. Lixpsay 
Leary, M.A., Late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
Head-Master of the Derby Grammar School, Foolseap’ 8vo., 
cloth, price 1s, 6d, 


Greek and English Lexicon : 


with an English Greek Vocabulary. 
Fourteenth Edition, demy 8vo., price 12s., boun 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


BIRKIN’S RATIONAL ENGLISH EX- 
POSITOR. Eleventh Edition, revised, coloured sheep, price 1s. 6d. 


KNOWLES’S NEW SPELLING EX- 
—- By J. KNowtEs. Eighty-fifth Edition, price 2s. 


JONES’S SHERIDAN’S PRONOUN- 
a Ry ig aa By WILLIAM BIRKIN. New Edition, 





London; J, & C, MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster Row, 
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Catalogue of valuable INTERESTING SCARCE AND CURIOUS 
BOOKS, by post for one stamp. 


RICHARD SIMPSON, 10, King. William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 





REPORTS OF ALL CASES DECIDED UP TO 
WEDNESDAY IN EACH WEEK! 


Published Weekly, price 13d., 


THE NEW REPORTS, 
1862—1863. 


“Tue New Reports’ will be published weekly 
throughout the legal year (about 40 Nos.) Each Num- 
ber will consist of about 32 pp. and a wrapper, and will 
be charged not less than 13d. Supplements arising from 
pressure of matter being charged extra, pro rata. 

The payment of £2 2s. in advance will ensure to Sub- 
scribers a punctual weekly delivery, post free in town or 
country, of ‘‘The New Reports” for the whole legal 
year, with all Supplements gratis. (Post Office Orders to 
be made payable to WiLtt1am MaxwesELt.) 





The accompanying List of Editors and Reporters will, 
it is trusted, sufficiently guarantee the general character 


likewise permanent value as a work of authorized refer- 
ence, 





EDITORS. 


Equity and Bankruptcy—George Osborne Morgan, M.A., late 
Stowell Fellow of University College, and Eldon Scholar, Oxford, 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; Charles Edward Jem- 
mett, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Common Law—Henry Tindal Atkinson, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, and Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law ; John Morgan 
Howard, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and Home Circuit, Bar- 


rister-at-Law. 
REPORTERS, 
EQUITY. 

House of Lords— Hontague Cooksen, D.C.L.. Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Eldon Scholar, Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn 
Barrister-at-Law; Leonard Henry C ourtney, .M.A., Fellow of 
- a College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Privy Conncil—Frederic Harrison, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; John 
Edward White, B.C.L., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Lord Chancellor—Leonard Henry Courtney, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law; John Rigby, M.A., Fellow ofTrinity College, Cambridge, 
and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law. 

Lords Justices—William Downes Griffith, A.B., of Trinity Col- 
lege. Dublin, and ofthe Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law ; Charles 
Edward Jemmett, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Master of the Rolls—Henry Richmond Droop, M.A,, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law; Joseph William Dunning, M,A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law. 

V.-C. Kindersley— Walter Baily, B.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambri age. and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law ; 
Edward Wingfield, B.C.L., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law. 

V.-C. Stuart—Edward Henry Pember, M.A., Late Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law ; 
William Archer Porter, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law. 

V.-C. Wood—Horace Davey, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
and Eldon Scholar, Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law ; James Stirling, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

London Commissioners of Bankruptey—Edward Lloyd, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 


at-Law. 
COMMON LAW. 

gt Bench—W. Court Gully, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
and Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law; Farrer Herschell, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 

Common Pleas—Thomas Geary, Esq., of the Middle Temple 
and Midland Cirenit, Barrieter-at-Law ; Lumley Smith, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, and Home Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. - 

Exchequer—Charies Owen, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and 
Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law; E. Phillips Wood, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, and Home Circuit, Barrister-at- Law. 

Bail Court—Henry Gawtress, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and 
Home Circuit, Barristcr-at-Law. 

Exch r Chamber—Crown Cases Reserved—C, 8. C. Bowen, 
Esq., of Lincoin’s Inn, and Western Circuit, Barrister-at- Law ; 
John Houston, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 

Probate, Divorce, and Matrimonial—J. Baker Greene, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, and Home Circuit, Barrister-at- Law, 

Admiralty—W. Ernst Browning, Esq.,‘of the Inner Temple, and 
Home Circuit, Barrister-at- Law. ple, 
gppenee—Chastee Fyfe, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 

Ww. 


London; W, MAxXWELt, 82, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn, W.0, 
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WM. MAXWELL, 
382, BELL YARD, LINCOLN’S INN. 
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Just Published, 12mo., Price 93., cloth. 


> °° 
Dr. Bateman’s General High- 
WAY ACTS, 

The General Highway Acts, with notes and an Index, also 
Practical Forms, in addition to those incl uded in the Schedule, 
Statutes and parts of Statutes referred to in the General Acts, or 
hearing upon the Law of Highways, Alphabetical List of Persons 
and Property liable to be rated, Table of Calculation for Regula- 
ting Team-work, General Rules for Regerte Roads, issued b 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, with plates, &c. Secon 
Edition, By W. N. WELSBY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder 
of Chester. 

London: W. MAXWELL, H. Sweet: and V. and R. STEVENS, 

Sons, and HAYNES, Law Booksellers and Publishers.. 





8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Yool, (Geo. V.) on Waste, &c, 


Yool on Waste, Nuisance, and 


TRESPASS, chiefly with reference to Remedies in Equity, 
treating of the Laws of Timber, Mines, Lights, Water, Support, 
the Construction of Public Works, &c. y GEORGE V. YOOL, 
M.A., of Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In Two Vols. Royal 8vo. Price £3 32. cloth. 


Lindley’s Law of Partnership. 


A Treatise on the Law of Partnership, including its application 
to Joint-Stock and other Comp nies, with a Supplement. By 
NATHANIEL LINDLEY, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Royal 8vo. Price 16s, cloth. 


A Supplement to Lindley’s 


LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. Including the Companies Act, 1862, 
with an Essay upon it; also the Orders, &c., and Index, 


Crown 8vo. Price 10s, cloth. 


Elementary Book on Equity. 


Haddan’s Administrative Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 
Outlines of the Administrative Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. By THos, Hy, HADDAN, Esq., B.C.L., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Exeter College, and 
Eldon Scholar, and Vinerian Fellow in the University of Oxford. 

“Mr. Haddan, in his book, maintains his own reputation asan 
accomplished saver and scholar, and the Incorporated Law 
Society may well proud of being the means of giving to the 
profession so useful and creditable a work.’’—Solicitors’ Journal, 


In One Vol. Royal8vo. Price £1 16s. cloth. 


Maclachlan’s Law of Merchant 


SHIPPING. A Treatise on the Lawof Merchant Shipping, with 
Supplement. By Davip MACLACHLAN, M.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Royal 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


A Supplement to Maclachlan’s 


LAW OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. Including the Merchant 
Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862, and the Admiralty Act, 1561. 


In One Vol. Royall2mo. Price £2 cloth. 


Shelford’s (L.) Law and Prac- 


TICE OF BANKRUPTCY. Third Edition. The Law of Bank- 
ruptcy and —posveney comprising the Statutes now in force on 
those subjects methodically arranged, with the Reported Cases 
thereon to the present time; with an Appendis. containing the 
General Orders and Forms and the Practice in Bankruptcy. By 
~~ a SHELFORD, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 


New Edition. Just Published. l2mo. Price £1 2s, cloth. 


Rawlinson’s Corporation Acts: 


the Municipal Corporation Act, 5 &6 Wm. IV.,c. 76, and the Acts 
since passed for amending the same, and otherwise in relation 
to Municipal Corporations, with Notes and References to the 
Cases thereon, and an A pendix, containing the Principal 


h Court Rules, &c. By Sir CHRISTOPHER RAWLINSON, 
late ief Justice of Madras. Fourth Edition. By W. N. 
WELSBY, ., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Recorder of Chester, 


8vo. Price 10s, 6d. boards. 


Ram’s Treatise on Facts. <A 


Treatise on Facts, as Subjects of Inquiry by aJury. By JAMES 
.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“We can only add that Mr. Ram has written a very readable 
and amusing book, and one calculated to be of use to beginners 
in law.”’—Solicitors’ Journal, 


12mo. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Baker’s Law of Burials. Third 


Edition. The Laws relating to Burials ; with Notes, Forms, and 
ical Instructions. By THomMAS BAKER, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law (of the Burial Acts Office). Third 
Edition, including the Statutes, and the Scotch and Lrish Acts. 
This is a most useful digest of the laws passed during the last 
five years relative to b .”’—Record, 
SMITH’S (J, SIDNEY) PRACTICE OF THE COURT OF 
CHANCERY. 
Seventh Edition. Just Published,in Two Vols. 8vo. Price 
£3 38. cloth. 


The Practice of the Court of 


CHANCERY, with an Appendix of Forms and Precedents of 
Qosta adapted to the present time. by JOHN SIDNEY SMITH, 
.,M.A., Barrister-at-Law: and ALFRED SMITH, -» ALA., 
Barrister-at-Law. , 
W. MAXWELL; H. SWEET; and Stevens, Sons, and Haynes, 
Law Publishers. 


This day is published, price 68. cloth. 
Inderwick on Divorce: the 


gevouce AND PATRIMONIAL Ss ACTS, with the 
. an . q 7 
of the Inner Temple, Saridinat ies’ ee 
W. MAXWELL; H. SWEET; and STEVENS, S 

Law Publishens ONS, and HAYNES, 








In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


A Practical Treatise -on the 
LAND TRANSFER AND DECLARATION OF TITLE ACTS ; 
Irish hots, with the Acts of 1802 Notes, Genera Oniers, Forme 
Index. “By It, DaNNy URxis, of the Middle Tem pit, Barrister 


at-Law, and Examiner in the 
THOMAS KEY, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law. 


W. MaxwELL; H, SWEET; and Srrvex 
Er; ae 8, Sons, and HayyeEs, 
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Now Ready, Second Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, Price 24s., 


LIFE IN NORMANDY, 


SKETCHES OF 
FRENOH FISHING, FARMING, COOKING, NATURAL HISTORY, and POLITIOS: 


DRAWN :FROM NATURE. 
Epitep By J. F. CAMPBELL, Esa. 





“Tt is one of those books Which at once fascinate and humiliate the reader—the former because 
it is full of good matter, put in a most interesting light; the latter because the material and the 
interest are derived from such simple and obvious sources that we wonder to think how these good 
things have been missed so long. It is the same sort of feeling which that delightful book, ‘ White's 
Natural History of Selborne’ suggests. What is Selborne more than the other villages of England ? 
Which of us is confident that, taking up some obscure hamlet, keeping Our eyes open, and merel 
recording what we see from day to day in the dull neighbourhood, we could produce a book whi 
should be one of the treasures of every library? ‘The scope of the present work is wider than that 
which Gilbert White set himself, but is similar to it.”—Zimes. 


“ ‘Life in Normandy’ is a most dainty work. To the intellectual epicure it will prove exceedingly 
appetising. . . . The rule followed in the preparation is pretty much the same as that recommen 
for dining by the gastronomic marquis, and the results for the reader are as satisfactory as those 
predicated for the diner. The heaviest portion of the work (that is, heavy in os n with what 
follows, not heavy in‘ ae sense of aeons is found in the preliminary chapters. ese being passed, 
each succeeding stage of the literary banquet, although concocted from the simplest viands, becomes 
choicer and choicer, until the gratification of the intellectual palate culminates in the last chapter,”— 
Morning Post. 


“The freshness, the minuteness of description, the generous tone of feeling everywhere perceptible, 
the novelty given by the keen insight of the narrator, even to familiar objects, combine to render the 
book every way a satisfaction and a pleasure, whether to the naturalist, sportsman, or student of 
human nature.” — Globe. 


A very pleasant and spirited account is this of the out-door and in-door life and occupations of 
our kith and kin across the Channel. . . . Let all who care for a bright, fresh country book, and 
don’t want to talk of Gothic mullions, tracery, or bosses, read this ‘ Life in Normandy.’ "— Reader, 


“The volumes abound with a variety of natural history information evincing a keen appreciation 
of this fascinating science. Indeed, the ‘ Highland gentleman’ has done for a small area of Normandy 
what Gilbert White did for Selborne.”—Parthenon. 


* A sensible well-bred book, which deals largely in humour and liberally in ridicule; but the 
humour is that of a gentleman, and the ridicule never degenerates into sarcasm and bitterness. It isa 
book that an invalid might take up with the certainty of finding in it much quiet amusement, without 
anything to over-excite the nerves, and an undercurrent of sound piety, without a particle of offensive 
demonstrativeness.”—Daily News. 


“ They are simple, homely, unaffected ; but they are delightful reading, much more so than any 
description of their contents would convey, for they are principally about sporting, cooking, and 
natural history ; and books of this sort are apt to be wearisome to people who > not care for i 
or zoology, and leave cooking to cooks. But this book is an exception, fostints the writer had qualities 
that are very charming and very far from common.” —Saturday Review. 


“The author of these volumes had shrewdness and humour, a kind heart, and a very clear head, 
and this tale of love and shipwreck shows that he possessed literary power of no common order,”— 
Standard, 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. ° 





Just Published. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 22. 6d, “A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ht to, be spon 
1 J every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop be 
The Prayer that Teaches to Pray, | witiout."—saturday Review. 

By the Rev, Makcvus Dons, A.M. The lovers of oysters will do well to introdnee this little 


volume to the notice of their wives and housekeepers, for it 
Edinburgh: JoHN MACLAREN. for cooking them,”— 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co. 


contains the best receipts and directions 
Globe. 


Second Edition, feap Svo., illustrated by GzoRGE CRUIXSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 





Just Published. Feap. 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Poems from the Dawn of British 
LITERATURE TO THE YEAR 1600, Chiefly Religious, 


Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co, 


Feap. 8v0. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; calf antique, 68, 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 88, 6d. 


Manual of Devotion. From the 


Writings of SAINT AUGUSTIN. A New Translation, 


Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAms & Co, 








“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 


| suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ’ 


tendencies isextremely characteristic of the author.”—London 
Review : 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-execuied translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the mevits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal, 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SH C NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an I deliv 

by M. Ernest RENAN, on goouamng_© Chair 
in the Imperial Institute of France, To which le prefixed an 
Agriculture. In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


Tateyzr axp Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London, 

“No but a man in love with his su could have 
written this book. It is full of the most v —— 
which is conveyed to the reader in a maa (Ly 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of can want 
cretialitins for thany ener he ton t 

r the oy , he may count on their being 

y its perusal,”—Reader, Feb. 7. 

*“ Although oqeters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable.”—Athenaum. 

Tateyxer anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





CHAMBERS’S SOCIAL SCIENCE TRACTS, 


R. W. CHAMBERS’S Tract on CHEAP 
COOKING DEPOTS and DINING 
HALLS, is this day issued, price 2d., forming 
No. 6 of Social Science Tracts. 
W.and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS. 
PRICE TWOPENCE BACH, 


Hew _ To CARVE, AND HOW 


TO SERVE A DINNER. 
B, BLAKs, 421, Strand, W,C, 
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LAW WORKS, 





PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. BUTTERWORTH, 


MAJESTY’S LAW PUBLISHERS. 


HER 


STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES, Fifth Edition. 
This day is published, in Four Volumes 8vo., £4 4s. cloth, 


New Commentaries on the Laws 


of ENGLAND, partly founded on Blackstone. By Henry 
JouHN SrerHen, Serjeant-at-Law. The Fifth Edition, 
—— for the press, with the co-operation of the 


earned Author, by James Stephen, LL.D., of the Middle | 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Poole, and Pro- 
fessor of English Law at King’s College, London, 


STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS, 
Shortly will be published, in One Volume 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, 


Questions for Law Students on 
the FIFTH EDITION of Mr. Serjeant STEPHEN’S 
NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, 
By Jaues Steruey, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c, 


O’DOWD’S MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 
This day is published, 12mo., 7s, 6d., cloth, 


N . 7 

The Merchant Shipping Amend- 
MENT ACT, 1862, With an Introductory Analysis; an 
A dix containing the Statute and Incorporated Pro- 

ons of Antecedent Acts; a Digest of Cases of Salvage 
and Collision, with reference to the ede gag Juris- 
diction ; Practical Forms and a Copious Index. By James 
O’ Down, Esy., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Assistant Solicitor for the Merchant Shipping De- 
partment of Her Majesty’s Customs, 


LEWIS’S PRINCIPLES OF CONVEYANCING, 
Shortly will be published, in One Volume, 8vo., 


Principles of Conveyancing, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated by concise Precedents, with con- 
siderations as to the Operation of the Land Transfer Act, 
1862, in Abridging or Modifying the Present Forms of 
Conv ces. By Hupertr Lewis, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


SHELFORD’S JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
Shortly will be published, in One Volume, 12mo., 


The Law of Joint-Stock Com- 


PANIES; their Incorporation and Winding-up, as 
Founded upon the Companies Act of 1862, and other 
Statutes, together with the General Order and Rules of 
the High Court of Chancery to Regulate the Mode of 

ng under the same. By Leonarp Suxu.rorp, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


KERR'S ACTION AT LAW. 
Third Edition, 12mo., 13s., cloth, 


An Action at Law, being an Out- 


line of the Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts of Common 

Law, with an Elementary View of the Proceedings in 

ms therein. By Ronert Matcotm Kerr, -D., 

-at-Law, now Ju of the Sheriff’s Court of 

the City of London. Third edition. Prepared for the 
press by Bassett Smith, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


HUNTER’S SUIT IN EQUITY. 
Second Edition, post 8vo., 8s., cloth, 


An Elementary View of the Pro- 


CEEDINGS ina SUIT in EQUITY. With an Appendix 
of Forms, By Sytuvester J. Hunrer, B.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second edition, by G. W. Law- 
nance, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


GOLDSMITH’S EQUITY. 
Fifth Edition, post 8vo., 16s., cloth, 


The Doctrine and Practice of 
EQUITY ; or, a concise Outline of Proceedings in the 


High Court of Chancery, Jy ane rinci for the 
use of Students. By Gscnen See ad .» of the 


Middle Leg Barrister-at-Law. Fifth edition ; includ- 
all the alterations made in pursuance of the late Acts, 
the Orders thereon to the present time, 


WILLIAMS’S COMMON LAW PLEADING, 
8vo., 12s., cloth, 


An Introduction to Practice and 


PLEADINGS 2 ad nat den ae COURTS of LAW, 

embracing an Outline e whole Proceedings in an 

Seether with the Rules of Pleading wok Procdae wad 
e an 

Worms of all the pal Proceedings. By Warxin 

Witt1uss, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


DREWRY’S EQUITY PLEADER, 
12mo., 6s., boards, 


A Concise Treatise on the Prin- 
CIPLES coy anne PLEADING, with Precedents. By 
Srewart Drewey, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
at-Law. 
OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS. 


Eighth Edition, in One thick Volume, 8vo., 50s., cloth, broug 
down to the close of the Session, 1803, on 


The Magisterial Synopsis: a Prac- 
tical Guide for Magistrates, their Cl Attorneys, and 
Constables—S Convictions Indi e Of- 
a. alphabetically and tablary arranged. By 
Sian C One, Aamistaxt Check Lord 
RORGE to “3 of 





London: Messrs. BUTTERWO 








OKE’S MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST. 
Third Edition, One thick Volume, 8vo., 35s., cloth, 


The Magisterial Formulist; being 


a complete Collection of Forms and Precedents for Prac- 
tical Use in all Cases out of Quarter Sessions, and in 
Parochial Matters, by Magistrates, their Clerks, and 
Attorneys; with an Introduction, Explanatory Directions, 
Variations, and Notes. By Grorcse C. Oxe, Assistant 
Clerk to the Lord Mayor of London. Third edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought down to close of Session 
1861, with new Criminal Acts, &c. 


OKE’S TURNPIKE LAWS. 
Second Edition, 12mo., 18s., cloth, 


The Laws of Turnpike Roads ; 


comprising the whole of the General Acts; the Acts as 
to the Union of Trusts, for eye Marte meer with 
their creditors ; the Interference of Railways and other 
Public Works with Roads, their Non-repair, and enfore- 
ing Contributions from Parishes (including also the Acts 
as to South Wales Turnpike-roads), &c.; practically 
arranged, with Cases, Notes, Forms, &c. By Groreer C, 
Oxs, Author of ‘‘ The Magisterial Synopsis,’ &c. Second 
edition, including Cases and Statutes to November, 1861. 


GLEN’S LAW OF HIGHWAYS, 1862. 
' 12mo., 10s, 6d., cloth, 


A Treatise on the Law of High- 


WAYS; containing the whole of the Statute Law and the 
Decisions of the Courts on the subject of Highways, 
Public Bridges, and Public Footpaths, systematically 
arranged, including the Act for the better Management 
of Highways, 25 and 26 Vict., c. 61: the Law of High- 
ways in Districts under Local Government Boards ; the 
South Wales Highway Act, 1860, and an Appendix of 
Statutes. By W. Cunnrneuam Guien, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of ‘‘ The Law of Public Health,”’ 


DAVIS’S CRIMINAL ACTS, 
12mo., 10s. cloth, 


The New Criminal Law Consoli- 


DATION ACTS, 1861, with an Introduction and Practical 
Notes, illustrated by a copious reference to Cases decided 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal. Together with Alpha- 
betical Tables of Offences, as well those punishable upon 
summary conviction as upon indictment, and including 
the offences under the New Bankruptcy Act, so arranged 
as to present at one view the particular offence, the old 
or new statute upon which it is founded, and the limits of 
yunishment, and a fullindex. By James Epwarp Davis, 
isq., Barrister-at-Law, 


COOTE’S PROBATE PRACTICE, Fourth Edition, 
In a few days will be published, 8vo., cloth, 


The Practice of the Court of Pro- 


BATE, in Common Form Business. By Henry CHArtEs 
Coors, F.8.A., Proctor in Doctor’s Commons, Also a 
Treatise on the Practice of the Court in Contentious 
Business, by Dr. THomas H. Trtstram, D.C.L., Advocate 
in Doctor’s Commons, and of the Inner Temple. Fourth 
Edition, with great additions, and including all the 
Statutes, Rules, Orders, &c., to the present time, together 
with a collection of original Forms and Bills of Costs, 


CHADWICK’S PROBATE COURT MANUAL. 
Royal 8vo., 12s,, cloth, 


Examples of Administration 


BONDS for the COURT of PROBATE, exhibiting the 
Principle of various Grants of Administration, and the 
correct Mode of preparing the Bonds in respect thereof; 
also Directions for preparing the Oaths, arranged for 
practical utility, with recent Acts, and Rules and Orders 
relating thereto, also Forms of Affirmation, and other 
useful matters. By Samug.i Caapwicx, of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Probate. 


SHELFORD’S SUCCESSION DUTIES, 
Second Edition, 12mo., 16s., cloth, 


The Law relating to the Probate, 


LEGACY, and SUCCESSION DUTIES in ENGLAND, 
Ireland, and Scotland, including all the Statutes and the 
Decisions on those Subjects, with Forms and Official 
Regulations. By Lzonarp Sxetrorp, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Second Edition, with 
many alterations and additions, 


SWABEY AND TRISTRAM’S PROBATE AND DIVORCE 
COURT REPORTS. 
In Royal 8vo., price £4 11s, (to be regularly continued), 


Reports of Cases decided in the 


COURT of PROBATE and in the COURT for DIVORCE 
and MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. By M. C. Merrrins 
Swasey, D.C.L., Advocate and Barrister-at-Law, and 
Tuomas H,. Tristram, D.C.L., Advocate, of the Inner 
Temple. Vol. L., and Vol. I, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
pone ag Le the cases from the establishment of these 
courts to the present time. 


BROWNING’S DIVORCE PRACTICE. 
Post 8vo., &s., cloth, 


The Practice and Procedure of 


the COURT for DIVORCE and MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES, including the Acts, Rules, Orders, Copious 
Notes of Gases and Forms of Practical P1 i with 
Tables of Fees and Bills of Costs, By W. Exyest Brown- 
inG@, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
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STEPHEN’S LUSH’S COMMON LAW PRACTICE, 
Second Edition, One thick Volume, 8vo., 42s., cloth, 


Lush’s Practice of the Superior 


COURTS of COMMON LAW at WESTMINSTER, in 
Actions and Proceedings connected therewith over which 
they have a Common Jurisdiction; with Forms. Also 
Introductory Treaties respecting Parties to Actions, At- 
torneys and Town Agents Suing in Person, by Attorney, 
or in Forma Pauperis, &c.; and an Appendix, contaiming 
the General Rules, the Authorized Table of Costs, Fees, 
&e, Second Edition, By Jamus Stepney, LL.D., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 


PARKINSON’S COMMON LAW CHAMBER PRACTICE, 
12mo., 78., cloth, 


A Handy Book for the Common 


LAW JUDGES’ CHAMBERS, By Geo, H. Parxkryson, 
Chamber Clerk to the Hon. Mr. Justice Byles. 


DAVIS’S COUNTY COURT PRACTICE AND EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, post 8vo., 24s., cloth, 


A Manual of the Practice and 


EVIDENCE in ACTIONS and other PROCEEDINGS 
in the COUNTY COURTS, with Statutes and Rules. 
With Supplement, containing the Practice under 19 and 
20 Vic., c. 108, and the New Rules and Orders, &c. ; 
together with a new and ye Index to the Entire 
Work. By James Epwarp Davis, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. This is the only work on the County Courts which 
treats fully on the Law and Evidence in Actions and 
other Proceedings in these Courts, 


COOTE’S NEW ADMIRALTY PRACTICE, 
8vo., 128., cloth, 


The New Practice of the High 


COURT of ADMIRALTY of ENGLAND, with the Rules 
of 1859, and a Collection of Original Forms and Bills of 
Costs. By H. C. Coors, F.8.A., one of the Examiners of 
the High Court of Admiralty of England, Author of 
**The Practice of the New Court of Probate,’’ &c. 


SHELFORD’S LAW OF RAILWAYS, 
Third Edition, royal 12mo., 30s., cloth, 


The Law of Railways, including 


the Three General Consolidation Acts, 1845, and the other 
General Acts for Regulating Railways in England and 
Ireland to the present time, with copious Notes of Decided 
Cases on their Construction, including the Rights and 
Liabilities of Shareholders, Allottees of Shares and Provi- 
sional Committeemen, with Forms, &c. By Lronarp 
SHELrorD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHRISTIE CRABB’S CONVEYANCING, Fifth Edition, by 
SHELFORD. 


In Two thick Volumes, royal 8vo., £3, cloth, 


Crabb’s Complete Series of Pre- 


CEDENTS in CONVEYANCING, and of Common and 
Commercial Forms in alphabetical order, adapted to the 
present state of the law and the practice of conveyancing ; 
with copious Prefaces, Observations and Notes on the 
several Deeds. By J. T. Curistre, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. The Fifth Edition, with numerous Corrections and 
Additions, and containing the Law of Property Amend- 
ment Acts 1859 and 1860, by Lsonarp SHELFORD, Esq, 
of the Middle Temple, Barister-at-Law. 


ROUSE’S PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in Two Vols., 8vo,, 26s., cloth, 


r . 

Ihe Practical Conveyancer: a 
Companion to Rouse’s ‘‘ Practical Man,” giving, in a 
mode combining facility of reference with general utility, 
upwards of 400 Precedents of Conveyances, Mortgages, 
and Leases; a Collection of Miscellaneous Forms; and 
(added in the present edition) Forms of Settlements and 
Separation Deeds. By Ronta Rovssz, Esq., of the Middle 
Fy Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “ Practical 

an,’’ &c, 


ROUSE’S COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT MANUAL, 
Second Edition, much enlarged, 12mo., 10s., cloth, 


The Copyhold Enfranchisement 


MANUAL; enlarged, and treating the subject in the 
Legal, Practical, and Mathematical Points of View; 
giving numerous Forms, Rules, Tables, and Instructions 
or Calculating the Values of the Lord’s Rights; Sugges- 
tions to Lords, Stewards, and Copyholders, protective of 
their Several Interests, and to Valuers in performance of 
their Duties ; and including the Act of 1858, and Pro- 
ceedings in Enfranchisement under it. By Rotua Rouse, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 


TUDOR’S LEADING CASES ON REAL PROPERTY, CON- 
VEYANCING, &c. 


One thick Vol, royal 8vo., 36s., cloth, 


A Selection of Leading Cases on 


the LAW RELATING to REAL PROPERTY, Convey- 
ancing, and tife Construction of Wills and Deeds; with 
Notes, By Owrn Davizs Tupor, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister -at-Law, Author of “A Selection of 
Leading Cases in Equity.” 


RTH, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 
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DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 








D. NUTT 


egs respectfully to call the attention of the Public to his Esta- 
lishment for the sale of Foreign Books, both old and new, und 
in every branch of Literature and Science. His stock (which in 
some ‘de’ ments is the most extensive in England) is being 
continually augmented by weekly and semi-weekly importations 
from Franceand Germany, and by frequent arrivals from other 
parts of the Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Booksin the French, German, Italian, Greek, 
and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in every descrip- 
tion of choice and appropriate binding, inclnding also a variety 
of Bibles and Liturgical Works, as well as Illustrated and other 
Books suitable for Prizes, 

All orders for books not in stock exeented within the shortest 


possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers suppliedjwiththe | 


utmost punctuality. 
The following Catalogues have recently been published:— 
MODERN BOOKS, 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
II.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Northern Literature, 
111.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature, 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Feriodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions, 
Either of which can be had gratis for one postage stamp, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department, 
Foreign Literature, 
Can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 





ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND . £3,101,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 

JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 

Instituted 1823, 

Invested Assets Py . . 

Annual Income ° ° ° ’ 

Profits divided every fifth year, 

Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the 
Assured. 

The Bonuses added to the Policies at the 
five Divisions of Profits which have hitherto 
been made, amount to : ; - £3,500,000 

The next Division of Profits will be e 
up to 3lst December, 1864, 

The Society has paid in Claims— 

Sums Assured £4,576,280 


£5,000,000 
490,000 





Bonuses « 1,209,190 
Together « £5,785,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Acruary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


January, 1863, Actuary. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Invested Funds £1,350,000. 
London Board. 

SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq. M.P, 
Deputy Chairmen, 

William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq. 

James Morley, Esq. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, 
William Nicol, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Huggins, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., 

John Laurie, Esq. Secretary to the Company, 

In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain 
paid to Government by this Company was £32,882, and 
in 1961 it was £61,833, being an increase in five years 
of £29,951. 

In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £318,725, in 1861 
they were £360,130, being an increase in one year of 
£46,405. The losses paid amount to £2,600,000, and 
all claims are settled with liberality and promptitude. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





John Addis, Esq, 

©. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. 
Hugh, E. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
Sir William P. de Bathe, Bart, 
Henry V. East, Esq. 





Dining-Room and Library 


CHANDELIERS for Candles and Gas, Candelab Mod 
Lamps in Bronze, Orm y hy —— gy B~ rene 
Parian, ¥ anil ethene olu, puine and Glass. Statuettes in 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, w, 


Qsler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 on a, from eh _— 
Glass sert Services for 12 , from £2. 
Il articles marked in plain feu 


ures. 
Ornamental Glass, lish and Fore table presen 
ess, Export, aad Parniohing Orde” sultabl for presents, 





FIRST-CLASS MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE, 


FOR 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


TT. COOKE & SONS, 





| 


| “EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their Excellent 


Object Glasses and Equatorial Mountings.” 


' 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO T, COOKE & SONS, 


FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH OF TURRET CLOCKS, 


Gravity, and other Escapements, 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


OPTICIANS 


To His Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the 
Royal Naval Observatory, Gottenburg, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Astronomical, Mathematical, Philosophical, 


AND 


HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Have the Honour to announce that they have opened an 
Establishment at 


81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C, 


For the greater convenience of their numerous Patrons 
in the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, 


They solicit attention to their Stock of 


ASTRONOMICAL, 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
NAUTICAL, 
SURVEYING, and 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, 
OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES, 


ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, CHURCH, AND OTHER 


OLOOKS, 


AMATEURS’ LATHES, 


TURNING APPARATUS, AND TOOLS, 


Estimates given for Work in any of the above 
Branches, and for the Erection of Observatories. 








Messrs. Coors and Sons have in contemplation the 
production of an “EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPE,” a 
handy Instrument of great optical power, which, by 
increased simplicity of construction, they will be enabled 
to offer at a price usually charged for Telescopes of an 
inferior quality. 


$1, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 


AND 





op ewes, 45, Oxford-street, W, 
— and ad 
Birminghan ufactory me Broad-street, | 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, 
179 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & (CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


om -- 
I 


The American National 


ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1883. In One Volume, 
12mo., pp. 640., boards. (In a few Days, 

This work, whilst retaining all the features which distingnui- 
shed its prosgongsor the American Almanac, now defunct, sur- 
passes if vastly by the fullness of its information on the present 
condition of America, 


Captain Richard F. Burton’s 


HANDBOOK FOR OVERLANDEXPEDITIONS; beingan Eng- 
lish Edition of “ The PrairieTraveller,”’ a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the princi 
Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. 
Captain RANDOLPH B. MARCY (now General and Chief of Staff, 
Army of:Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain RICHARD 
F. BurtToN. Crown Svo., pp, 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth, [Next Week, 


Mediezyal Chronicles of the 


CITY OF LONDON.—CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND 
SHERIFFS OF LONDON, AND THE EVENTS WHICH HAP- 
PENED IN THEIR DAYS, from the year A.D, 1138 to A.D. 1274. 
Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, AND OF THE MARVELS 
THERELN, between the Years 44 Henry IIT., A.D. 1200, and 1 

Edward III., A.D. 1343. Translated, with copious Notes anc 
Appendices, by HENRY THOMAS RILFy, M.A., Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, The Two Parts 
bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo, (Shortly. 


The Works of the late Horace 


HAYMAN WILSON, Volumes III. and IV. Containing Es Ss 

on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, 

Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In Two Volumes, 8vo, —_ 
[Nearly k We 


Vv 


r re . . = 

The Vishnu-Purana; or, Sys- 
tem of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from 
other Puranas, by HORACR HAYMAN WHLSON, Thoroughly 
revised and edited with Notes by Dr, Fitz-EDWARD HALL, 
In Three Volumes, 8vo, Lin preparation, 


Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collec- 


tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Fiehth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest ey oo fe 
the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus, Translated 
from the original Sanskrit by the late HORACE HAYMAN WIL- 
SON, M.A..F.R.S., ete. Edited by JAMES R, BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 
late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares,— 
Volumes LY., V,, and Vi, 


Vil. 


A Concise Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the Use of Beginners, By Dr, 
THRODORE BENFEY. In Svo, (Shortly 





MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


—-—#¥*- 

4 
The Collected Works of Theos 
DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con jonal 


Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
and Critical Writings ; Sermons, § hes, and Addresses; an 
Literary Miscellanies, Edited by FranCEs PowER Coppe,. 
Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters i to 
Religion ; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s, 
Vol. IL, Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers, 360 pp, cloth; 
price 6s. i 


Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS, By Horace H, Wiis 
son, M.A., F.R.S., late Bodenti Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 
Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 308 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 
|Ready, 

ILI, 


A Short Tractate on the Long: 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK & 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chron © 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israclites, the Site of Eden, etc., ete, 
From the —_ yh hsb mney Bad with his manu- 
seri ons, an B ons m his , now 
for the first time printed, With a Map of Paredice gua the cir- 
eumjacent Lands, Crown 8vo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s, 6d, 


IV, 

5 . . . 
Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
CUS: A Critical Enquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authen- 
ticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; with the ht to Free t 
and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only con- 
sistent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good 
Government, By BENEDICT DER Spinoza. From the Latin, 
With an Introduction and Notes by the Editor, 8vo., pp, 363, 
cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


Letters on Bibliolatry. By 


GOTTHOLD ErueraIM LESSING. Translated from the German 
by the late H. H, BERNARD, Ph. Dr, 8vo., pp, 184, cloth, price Ss, 


Three generations of British Reviewers on LESSING, 


“The work before us is as genuine sour -brout.as evesipe rfumed 
a feast in Westphalia.”’— hdinburgh Review, April, 196. 

“As a poet,as a critic, philosopher. or controv ersialist, his 
style will be found precisely such as we of England are accus- 
tomed to admire most. Brief, nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without 
glitter or antithesis ; idiomatic, pure without purism; trans- 

. yet full of character and reflex hues of meaning. —Edin- 
Weview, October, 1827 


nt 

yu ‘ 

e first f who had the glory of proclaiming Shake- 
tobe the stent fhe world 


speare t dramatist w had ever seen, was 
Gotthokl Ephraim Lessing.”— Edinburgh Review, July, 180. 





Tatpxce & Co, 6, Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE READER. 








14 FEBRUARY, 1863, 








THE POET GONGORA. 





Now Ready, with Portrait, Two Volumes, small 8vo., 15s. 


GONGORA: 


AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE AGE OF PHILIP I. AND IV. OF SPAIN. 
- WITH TRANSLATIONS. 


BY ARCHDEACON CHURTON. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





[MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 





, On the 20th Inst., Three Volumes, Post 8yo. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS.. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Author of the Life of ‘ Charlotte Bronté,” “ Mary Barton,” &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


COMPLETION OF MR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 








On Saturday Next will be Published, Volume II., in 8vo., 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


SINCE THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III., 1760—1860. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, CB. 


In Two Volumes; VoLtuME THE SECOND, 


——. —-—_ 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 
*,* Ofwhom may be had the FIRST VOLUME, in 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 








In One Volume, Crown Octavo, Cloth, Toned Paper, price 6s. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FREDERICA ROWAN. 


The contents of this volume were selected by the Queen, and by her desire translated by Miss 
F¥. Rowan, and printed for Her Majesty for private distribution. Subsequently, however, Her Majesty 
granted her gracious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the selection. 


Tue Octayo Larger Trrz Epitton [an exact fac-simile of that privately printed for Her Majesty] 
price 10s, 6d, may also still be had. 


~—-~ 





CO PANION VOLUM 


TO 


“ MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY.” 


— —— 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. 


Have much pleasure in announcing a Second Series of Meditations selected by Her Majesty from the 
same work as the “Meditations on Death and Eternity,” which have been received with such 
distinguished marks of public sympathy. This second series (which, like the former, is translated by 
Miss FrepErica Rowan, and will be published with the Queen’s most gracious permission) consists 
of Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. 

Messrs. T. and Co. having observed an announcement of a “ companion volume” to the 
“* Meditations” issuing from another quarter, beg to inform the public that they are instructed by 
Miss Rowan to state, that the selections translated by her and published by them, are the only ones 
that have the Royal sanction. 








TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 





Next week, the New Edition of 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 


Being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the most 
Celebrated Authors. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
Handsomely bound in cloth 8yo., 12s. 6d. 





Just Ready. Feap. 8vo., 58, cloth, 


POEMS. 
By FREDERIOK G. TUCKERMAN. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CoO., 65, Cornhill. 





Just Ready. Fcap. 8vo., 58. cloth. 


The Earl’s Choice, and Other 


Tees. By SIR WILLIAM A’ BECKETT, late Chief Justice of 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In post 8vo., 3s,6d. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


By CAPTAIN WHYTE JERVIS, M.P. 
[This day. 





In One Vol, demy 8vo., lds., 
THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 8T. BERNARD, 


ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. 
By J, COTTER MORISON, 





In Two Volumes, post 8yo, 21s., 


ROBA DI ROMA. 
By WILLIAM W. STORY. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES LEVER. 
In demy 8vo., with Twenty-six Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.’ 


BARRINGTON. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 22s., with Forty 
Illustrations by J, E, Miunuars, A.R.A, 


ORLEYTY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





DEDICATED BY_PERMISSION TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, 
Now Ready, 


In one yol,, demy 8vo., with eight chromo-lithographs, 
maps and plans, price 18s, 


The Gate of the Pacific. By 


CAPTAIN BEDFORD PM, R.N., F.R.G.S,, Assoc. Inst, C. E, 
LOVELL REEVE & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MR, CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
Just published, in sq. 18mo, pearl type, price 5s, cloth. 


Pocket Dictionary of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Low 
ConTANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. 


“There can be no question of | “A dictionary adapted with 
the excellence of the work now care and conscientiousness to 
offered by Mr. Contanseau,”’— | the wants of readers of the pre- 
Morning Post. sent day. We can safely re- 

* Whether for the pocket or | commend it as a useful ket 
the satchel, there can be no | companion to the French stu- 

uestion about the superior | dent.”—Parthenon., 
claims of this dictionary.’”—| ‘‘ Being of a small and conve- 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. nient size, and printed ina type 

“This is an abri ent of the sagen clear and legible, it 
same author’s Practical French | is likely to become widely popu- 
Dictionary, and contains se-/lar. It is assuredly the most 
veral improvements upon ex-| lucid of our French pocket 
isting pocket dictionaries,”— | dictionaries.”—Reader. 
Atheneum, 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH and ‘ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY [the larger work], Fifth Edition, 
corrected, in post 8yo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


London : Loyeman, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 








This day is published, price 58,, crown 8vo. cloth, 


A Grammar of the German Language, 
Based on its Natural Relation to the English, for Schools and 
Private Study. By T. H, WEISsE, Second Edition, with im- 
portant Practical Improvements, 


WILLIAMS and NoORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Londou ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





NEW PLANSFOR FACILITATING THE STUDY OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Just published, price 18, o., beoutyulty printed on fine paper’, 
AO, ° 


The German Rlagajine, 
A Gury, ae i Cree Laren oe 


WILLIAMS and NoRrGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South erick Street, Edinburgh. 








Printed by Wit1t14M Srzvens, of Surrey Cottage, Dulwich Road, Brixton, in the County of 8 


at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, 


in the County of Middlesex ; and published by James Boun, of 5, Lyndhurst Grove, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the Office, 112, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. 


Bride, in the City of London, Saturday, February 14, 1863, 











